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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine. 

MALE  INJUSTICE. 

SIR, 

To  begin  comprehensively,  like  Ra¬ 
cine’s  Pleader — from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  present  hour,  your 
sex  has  been  unjust  to  our’s,  and  at 
no  time  more  so  than  in  thisfive-and- 
fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  King  George  III.  It  is  really 
too  much  to  be  continually  alluding 
to  our  fondness  for  dress,  decoration, 
and  ornament,  and  then  calmly  en¬ 
gross  the  most  glittering  institutions 
in  the  world  to  yourselves.  My  hus¬ 
band  is  a  Tory;  and,  consequently, 
I  know  that  neither  the  king  nor  his 
representative  can  do  wrong:  other¬ 
wise,  I  should  wonder  that  the  most 
gallant  prince  in  Christendom,  in  his 
profuse  application  of  ribband,  pic¬ 
ture,  cross,  medal,  and  star,  should 
pay  so  little  attention  to  the  prescrip¬ 
tive  rights  and  known  predilections 
of  woman.  It  is  really  mortifying 
to  see  one  succession  of  sweet  fancy 
after  another  all  bestowed  upon 
males,  and  then  to  hear  a  set  of  you, 
with  didactic  faces,  expatiate  on 
women,  French  bonnets,  and  pea¬ 
cocks.  The  balance  between  the 
sexes — a  balance  quite  as  consequen¬ 
tial  as  that  of  Europe — requires  a 
very  different  conduct ;  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  that  things  will 
never  go  right  until  an  order  of  St. 
Teresa  or  St.  Catherine,  or,  if  that 
be  too  papistical,  of  the  Necklace  or 
the  Pincushion,  be  instituted  for  the 
ladies.  Good  heavens!  sir,  how  my 
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fancy  has  luxuriated  in  silks,  satins, 
velvets,  and  embroidery,  at  the  very 
idea !  Oh  !  what  a  held  for  the  su¬ 
preme  in  taste,  as  in  rank,  if  he  would 
but  indulge  in  it.  I  own,  for  I  am  a 
reasonable  woman,  that  in  dignity 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ex- 
alted  than  a  procession  of  portly 
gentlemen,  full  grown,  dressed  in 
white  and  red  silk,  with  mantles, 
collars, and  ribbands;  trains  covering 
half  an  acre,  and  silk  caps  decorated 
with  plumes  a  yard  high :  or  more 
instructive  than  the  pathetic  solemnity 
with  w  hich  they  vow  justice,  tempe¬ 
rance,  sobriety,  and  chastity.  But 
let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  the 
ladies’  advocate,  whether  a  similar 
association  of  elegant  women  would 
not  be  equally  attractive,  and  equally 
beneficial  to  the  state; — without  a 
pun,  w  hether  females  are  not  as  able 
to  act  the  part  of  grand  crosses  as 
their  counterparts.  Besides,  social 
justice  and  that  chi  valric  spirit  which 
Napoleon  has  found  so  prevalent  at 
this  moment,  absolutely  requires  some 
such  attention  to  our  taste  and  our 
feelings.  A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  for 
gentlemen  to  swear  to  protect  uss 
right  wrongs,  and  all  manner  of  fine 
affairs,  and  then  inflict  upon  us  the 
eternal  mortification  of  reading  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  dresses  instead  of  our 
own.  The  bodies  and  trains  of  a 
dozen  birth-days  in  a  year  would 
make  no  compensation.  The  omis¬ 
sion  must  be  supplied ;  and,  giving 
you  this  short  epistle  by  the  way  of 
a  word  to  the  wise,  I,  beg  you  wail 
'  '  V.  e 
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On  reforming  the  Gipsies. - 

insert  it  as  tbe  statement  of  a  female 
grievance  which  calls  loudly  for  re¬ 
dress.  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

Frederica. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady's  Magazine. 

SIR, 

There  are  persons  who  express 
surprise  that  the  British  government 
does  not  use  its  naval  power  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  maritime  infidels  w  ho 
range  the  seas  in  pursuit  of  plunder; 
but  I  am  myself  more  surprised  that 
it  does  not  make  an  exertion  at 
home  either  to  expel  or  to  civilise 
the  lawless  marauders,  called  Gip¬ 
sies,  who  live  by  pillage  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  kingdom,  and  contribute 
not  in  any  way  whatever  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  state.  The 
absolute  expulsion  of  so  large  a 
body  of  the  king’s  subjects  (for  such, 
T  suppose,  they  are  considered  in 
law)  may  possibly  be  deemed  too 
strong  a  measure:  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  effect  the  civilisation  of 
them;  and  this,  1  think,  might  be 
done  through  the  means  of  the 
parish  priests.  The  same  piety,  and 
the  same  patience,  that  that  class  of 
ecclesiastics  arfe  exercising  in  teach- 
ing  adults  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  the 
abandoned  of  other  classes,  might 
produce  a  reformation  of  the  Gipsies, 
if  the  work  was  systematically  put 
in  hand.  At  present,  the  only  thought 
ever  taken  about  them  is  to  drive 
them  from  one  bye-corner  to  an¬ 
other;  and  this  is  usually  done  at 
the  suggestion  of  farmers,  who  are 
afraid  of  their  hedges  being  pulled 
or  their  horses  being  stolen  by  them. 
Our  fearless  missionaries  wander  into 
the  midst  of  the  most  savage  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
Christians;  but  I  never  heard  of  any 
clergyman  venturing  to  enter  a  gipsy 
camp,  with  the  view  of  bringing  its 
wild  inmates  to  a  sense  of  what  they 
owe  to  God  and  man.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  clergyman  is  called  on  to  per¬ 
form  the  rites  of  the  church  for  a 
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gipsy;  but  I  believe  that  many  of 
these  vagabonds  come  in  and  go  out 
of  this  life  w  ithout  ever  being  bap¬ 
tised,  married,  or  formally  interred, 
or  ever  once  setting  foot  within  a 
place  of  worship  of  any  description. 
The  state  they  are  in  affords  an  am¬ 
ple  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
philanthropy  and  piety  of  the  clergy 
and  others  who  are  active  in  per¬ 
forming  good  works;  and,  as  many 
British  ladies  are  of  that  description 
of  persons,  I  send  this  suggestion  to 
your  Magazine  for  their  perusal, 
and,  with  all  proper  respect,  request 
your  insertion  of  it. 

I  am,  &c.  Sylvanus. 
Sept.  13,  1815. 

For  the  British  Lady's  Magazine. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SIDMOUTH  :  IN  A 

LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND. 

I  promised  you,  my  dear  friend,, 
to  give  you  some  account  of  this 
celebrated  watering-place,  which  you 
tell  me  you  have  long  wished  to  see, 
without  having  yet  met  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  so.  I  assure  you, 
Sidmouth  unites  many  advantages 
and  beauties,  perhaps  not  often  met 
with  in  similar  situations. 

The  towui  is  not  very  large,  but 
contains  many  good  houses,  several 
of  which  are  inhabited  by  families, 
of  the  first  respectability,  who  are 
stationary  here.  The  lodging-houses 
of  every  description  are  extremely 
commodious,  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  well  furnished — many  in  a  style 
of  great  elegance;  and  remarkable 
neatness  is  conspicuous  in  all  I  have 
seen.  The  prices,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  accommodation  re¬ 
quired  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
The  best  houses  are  those  on  the 
Beach  and  those  in  the  Fort- field. 

Sidmouth  stands  in  a  bay,  the  tw'o 
points  of  which  are  Portland  and 
Torbav,  both  in  clear  weather  dis- 
tinctly  seen :  w  ith  a  glass,  the  vessels 
in  Torbav  are  accurately  distin- 
Slushed.  A  bold  and  rocky  coast 
skirts  this  bay :  the  cliffs  are  in  some 
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places  adorned  with  brushwood  ;  in 
others,  varied  by  masses  of  naked 
rock,  or  stained  with  mosses  and 
lichens.  They  are  cultivated  to  their 
very  edge;  and  cattle,  browsing  on 
their  summits,  add  much  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  of  this  delightful  scenery. 

A  broad  and  handsome  walk  of 
considerable  length  is  formed  on  the 
higher  part  of  the  beach,  and  affords 
a  com  u odious  promenade  eveu  to 
the  delicate  invalid,  as  it  is  dry  in 
ten  minutes  after  the  heaviest  shower. 
A  steep  bank  of  pebbles  divides  this 
walk  from  the  sea,  which  is  here  re¬ 
markably  open  and  line.  3n  fact, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice 
by  any  description,  certainly  not  by 
mine,  to  the  beauties  of  this  walk, 
which  is  terminated  at  one  end  by 
the  river  flowing  beneath  the  foot  of 
a  high  cliff,  called  Salcombe  Hill; 
and  at  the  other  by  the  more  wild 
and  prominent  eminence  of  Peak 
Hill.  1  never  have  been  able  en¬ 
tirely  to  decide  which  end  of  the 
walk  is  most  beautiful,  but  think  1 
prefer  that  next  the  river,  where 
there  is  an  open  space  containing  a 
small  green  meadow  and  many  scat¬ 
tered  and  pleasing  objects.  These 
fine  cliffs  are  perpetually  varying  in 
their  appearance  w  ith  every  variation 
of  the  weather :  sometimes,  a  dark 
cloud  sweeps  over  them  in  gloomy 
magnificence,  involving  them  in  deep 
masses  of  shadow,  and  tinting  them 
with  a  dark  purple  approaching  to 
black  ;  then  the  sun-beams  suddenly 
fall  on  them,  and  disclose  to  view 
the  bright  yellow  of  the  rocky  scars 
by  which  they  are  broken,  and  the 
rich  green  of  the  tangled  shrubs 
which  adorn  them.  Nor  is  the  sea 
ever  many  minutes  of  the  same  hue: 
whether  from  the  reflection  of  the 
rocks  by  which  it  is  embayed,  or 
some  peculiarity  in  the  ground  below 
it,  l  know  not ;  but  I  certainly  never 
observed  elsewhere  such  changing 
colours  as  in  the  water  here.  All 
the  hues  that  ornament  the  back  of 


the  mackarel,  or  the  neck  of  the 
peacock,  are  frequently  seen  chang¬ 
ing  and  melting  into  each  other; 
while,  in  the  distance,  a  rich  purple 
glow  spreads  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  is  divided  from  the  hori¬ 
zon  by  a  bright  line  of  silver  light. 
One  very  remarkable  appearance  of 
the  sea  which  I  observed  i  must  en¬ 
deavour  to  describe,  though  1  cannot 
give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
effect.  There  had  been  a  heavy  fog 
all  day,  enveloping  every  object  in 
volumes  of  thick  mist;  towards 
evening  it  lessened,  and  we  walked 
to  the  beach  :  by  the  time  we  reached 
it,  the  fog  had  cleared  from  the  land, 
except  here  and  there  a  soft  haze, 
which  gave  new  hues  to  the  cliffs 
and  rocks,  about  the  bases  of  v.  hich 
it  assumed  a  somewhat  thicker  form; 
while  all  round  the  horizon  towards 
the  sea  it  hung  like  a  curtain,  uniting 
the  boundaries  of  sea  and  sky,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  define  w  hich 
was  which ;  and  the  distant  boats, 
like  Southey's  Glendoveer,  seemed 
mounting  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
sea  itself  was  so  calm,  that,  when 
close  to  its  edge,  we  could  hardly 
hear  it  break  on  the  pebbles ;  clear 
as  crystal,  and  tinted  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  colours  reflected  from 
the  sky  and  surrounding  mist.  I 
cannot  express  to  you  the  deep  im¬ 
pression  which  the  unbroken  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  water,  blending,  as  it 
were,  with  the  sky,  made  upon  my 
feelings.  The  wildest  sea  w  ould,  I 
think,  be  less  awful.  To  increase 
the  effect,  the  sound  of  distant  can¬ 
non  (I  believe  at  Torbay)  broke  the 
silence  of  the  hour.  By  degrees  the 
fog  cleared  up,  assuming  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms,  like  castles,  towers, 
and  trees  ;  and  the  sky  at  length  was 
studded  with 

“  Here  and  there  a  solitary  star!” 

There  are  two  libraries  on  the 
beach  :  Wallis’s,  near  the  Fort-field  ; 
Marsh’s,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
walk.  A  trifling  subscription  gives 
Ee  2 
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you  the  entre  of  these  agreeable 
places,  for  lounging  or  resting  when 
tired  of  the  promenade;  the  liberty 
of  reading  the  newspapers  and  new 
periodical  works;  and  of  selecting 
such  books  as  you  choose  to  take 
home.  I  subscribed  at  Marsh’s; 
where  I  found  the  most  undeviating 
attention  and  civility,  and  a  very 
good  collection  of  books  both  in 
French  and  English. 

There  are  warm  and  cold  baths  in 
the  town ;  very  good  medical  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and,  indeed,  every  comfort 
the  invalid  can  wish.  The  rooms 
are  opened  in  July,  when  they  have 
balls  and  cards.  A  small  theatre 
has  lately  been  erected,  and  I  am 
told  a  good  company  of  comedians 
exhibit  there ;  but  the  theatre  was 
closed  when  I  was  at  Sidmouth. 

I  fear  I  should  exhaust  your  pa¬ 
tience  were  I  to  attempt  an  account 
of  the  various  rides  and  walks  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  beautiful  place,  and 
shall,  therefore,  only  say  that  the 
lanes  and  fields  around  it  are  truly 
beautiful,  and  the  cottages  are  built 
with  the  greatest  taste :  many  of 
them,  even  those  inhabited  by  poor 
persons,  are  almost  embowered  by 
roses,  honey-suckles,  and  creeping 
plants ;  and  every  window  exhibits 
a  collection  of  geraniums,  in  the 
most  luxuriant  blossom. 

I  have  thus  attempted,  I  know  not 
how  successfully,  to  give  you  some 
faint  idea  of  this  agreeable  place ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it  the 
better  when  I  tell  you  I  left  it  with 
renovated  health  and  spirits. —  I  am, 
my  dear  friend,  Ac.  Ac. 

To  t  he  Editor  of  the  British  Lady's  .Magazine. 

MR.  EDITOR, 

On  reading  the  observations  in  your 
last  number,  in  the  Monthly  Kalen- 
dar,  \  perceive  the  origin  of  that 
agreeable  custom  of  eating  roasted 
goose  on  Michaelmas  Day  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  accounted  for:  it  therefore, 
perhaps,  may  he  a  gratification  to  the 
curiosity  of  some  of  your  fair  readers 


to  be  informed,  that  when  the  joyful 
tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada  arrived  in  this  country,  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  at  dinner,  in  the  act 
of  eating  roast  goose,  which,  I  con¬ 
clude,  she  considered  as  excellent  a 
thing  as  we  do  now  ;  for  from  that 
time  she  gave  orders  that  it  should 
be  an  universal  custom  to  eat  goose 
every  anniversary  of  that  day,  which 
happened  to  be  St.  Michael. 

From  a  Goose-Quill. 
Gander-Green ;  Sept.  17,  1815. 

To  theEditor  of  the  British  Lady's  Magazine. 

SIR, 

The  recent  restoration  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits,  by  Ferdinand  the  Be¬ 
loved  of  Spain  (whose  own  restoration 
has  cost  deluded  England  so  many 
of  her  brave  sons,  and  so  much  of 
her  hard-earned  gold),  is  at  present 
the  subject  of  general  conversation. 
As  this  hideous  association  had,  hap¬ 
pily  for  mankind,  become  almost  ob¬ 
solete,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many 
well-informed  persons,  much  less 
young  ladies,  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
history  and  nature  of  an  institution 
w  hich,  in  a  free  and  enlightened  land, 
ought  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
execration.  Accordingly,  1  have 
lately  suffered  considerable  inconve¬ 
nience  in  company  from  the  attacks 
of  my  young  and  fair  friends;  one 
assailing  me  with  “  Pray,  doctor, 
what  is  a  Jesuit;"  another  with, 
“  Doctor,  is  this  order  of  the  Jesuits 
something  like  the  order  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter,  or  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  V  A  third  pulls 
my  sleeve,  and  enquires,  “  If  the 
Jesuits  are  soldiers:  for  see  here, 
doctor,"  handing  me  the  newspaper, 
‘£  the  Times  recommends  Ferdinand 
the  Beloved  to  be  appointed  General 
of  the  Jesuits." 

In  order,  Mr.  Editor,  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  I  am  able,  the  lips  of 
beauty  from  becoming  the  vehicle  of 
absurdity,  I  avail  myself  of  the  me¬ 
dium  of  your  respectable  miscellany 
to  inform  all  unlearned  ladies,  that 
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the  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  what 
is  called  a  religious  order :  it  was 
originally  founded  by  a  monk  nam¬ 
ed  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  the  \ear 
1540,  who  pretended  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  inspiration  of  heaven.  Pope 
Paul  the  II Id  confirmed  the  order, 
in  consequence  of  the  unconditional 
obedience,  which  the  members  ob¬ 
liged  themselves  to  vow  to  the  man¬ 
dates  of  the  holy  see.  The  chief  of 
this  order  was  denominated  General 
of  the  Jesuits;  and  by  these  generals 
and  their  agents  some  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  against  the  interests 
and  well-being  of  mankind  were  com¬ 
mitted,  for  a  period  of  two  centuries, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Truth, 
reason,  and  sound  policy,  at  length 
subverted  the  horrid  power  of  this 
order,  which  was  formally  abolished 
by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  in  the  year 
1773. — The  present  pope  revived 
the  order  in  August,  1814  ;  and  the 
present  King  of  Spain  has  this  very 
year  established  it  in  full  power  in 
his  dominions. 

Such  of  your  readers  as  have 
not  yet  seen  a  novel  intitled  the 
Magic  of  Wealth,”  will  receive  very 
full  information  on  this  subject  from 
the  notes  appended  to  that  lively 
publication,  in  which  the  fancy  of 
the  author  has  amusing iv  blended 
historical  facts  with  a  story  of  mo¬ 
dern  date.  Anti-Jesuit. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine. 

LOSS  AND  GAIN. 

SIR, 

I  have,  within  the  last  two  years, 
suffered  what  the  world  in  general 
considered  as  a  very  great  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  what  I  myself  at  the  time 
believed  I  could  not  survive;  and 
yet  to  that  very  circumstance  I  am 
indebted  for  a  degree  of  felicity 
which  I  had  never  before  experi¬ 
enced.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that 
my  story  might  prove  of  some  use 
to  the  young  and  handsome  part  of 
my  own  sex;  and  should  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  be  of  the  same  opinion,  l 
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shall  be  glad  to  see  it  inserted  in 
your  judicious  publication. 

When  I  first  came  out,  as  the 
phrase  is,  I  was  not  quite  seventeen. 
I  had  been,  when  quite  a  child,  de¬ 
prived  by  death  of  both  my  parents, 
and,  by  my  father’s  will,  i  was  left 
under  the  guardianship  of  an  aunt, 
with  whom  I  resided.  I  was  by 
profession  a  beauty  :  methinks  1  see 
you  smile,  Mr.  Editor,  at  the  idea  of 
my  profession ;  but  I  can  assure  you, 
sir,  it  was  far  from  being  an  easy 
one  :  no  young  lawyer,  physician,  or 
artist,  ever  worked  harder  to  acquire 
fame  and  fortune,  than  I  did  to  keep 
the  reputation  which  I  had  gained, 
on  my  first  coming  out,  of  being 
one  of  the  prettiest  women  in  London. 
Wherever  I  went  I  was  sure  to  be 
admired ;  and,  as  I  hope  a  woman 
not  quite  twenty-two  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  speaking  of  her  beauty  in 
the  past  tense,  I  must  own  that  I 
certainly  was  very  handsome,  but  my 
figure,  though  genteel  and  w'eli- 
formed,  had  nothing  striking.  As  I 
was  educated  to  he  a  beauty,  you 
may  suppose  my  studies  were  not 
very  deep ;  indeed,  my  aunt  was  no 
friend  to  intense  application,  be¬ 
cause,  as  she  observed,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  give  me  a  very  grave  thought¬ 
ful  look,  which  would  not  by  any 
means  suit  my  features;  and,  as  I 
w  as  naturally  indolent,  I  acquiesced 
very  readily  in  the  good  lady  's  opi¬ 
nion  on  this  point ;  but  1  could  not 
so  easily  agree  with  her  in  other 
things.  1  had  quick  feelings,  and  a 
strong  susceptibility  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous;  but  I  did  not  dare  either  to 
w  eep  at  the  pathetic  or  to  smile  at 
the  ludicrous,  because  emotion  of 
any  kind  w?as  prejudicial  to  beauty. 
I  was  fond,  also,  of  my  ease,  and  I 
would  gladly  have  dispensed  with 
being  screwed  into  the  long  stays 
which  were  then  in  fashion;  and, 
though  naturally  temperate,  I  con¬ 
fess,  Mr.  Editor,  it  was  some  morti¬ 
fication  to  me  to  he  half-starved, 
because  my  aunt,  saw  a  tendency  to 
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c  orpulence,  which  she  was  certain,  if 
encouraged,  would  make  me  look 
coarse  and  vulgar.  These  minor 
miseries,  however,  were  more  than 
compensated,  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
continual  admiration  which  followed 
my  footsteps  during  the  first  year  of 
my  appearance  in  public  :  but,  alas  ! 
sir,  if  the  reign  of  beauty  is  short, 
that  of  fashion  is  still  more  tran¬ 
sient.  Two  rival  beauties  started  up 
about  this  time,  who  gave  me  consi¬ 
derable  trouble :  neither  were  so 
handsome  as  myself ;  but  the  one 
possessed  a  very  fine  figure,  and  the 
other,  who  had  a  large  fortune,  was 
universally  the  fashion.  Your  fair 
readers,  Mr.  Editor,  will  perhaps  be 
able  to  understand  better  than  your¬ 
self  the  meaning  of  this  cabalistic 
word.  From  this  time  1  was  literally 
upon  very  hard  duty  to  maintain  my 
post  of  honour:  hot  rooms,  and  the 
vigils  of  the  card-table,  had  a  little 
impaired  my  complexion  ;  and  my 
dress  now  became  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  importance.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  1  have  spent 
hours  in  endeavouring  to  decide  whe- 
ther  blue  or  vellow  was  most  becom- 
ing  to  my  complexion ;  and  the 
admiration  which  was  bestowed  upon 
.Miss  Sparkle,  or  rather  upon  her 
diamonds,  cost  me  so  many  tears 
that  my  eyes  were  not  fit  to  be  seen 
for  a  week.  I  can  smile  now,  Mr. 
Editor,  though  I  wept  then,  at  the 
real  martyrdom  which  my  vanity 
made  me  endure.  My  declining 
consequence  was,  however,  revived 
by  the  notice  taken  of  me  by  a  great 
personage  at  a  masquerade,  and  1 
carried  on  the  war  with  my  fair  op¬ 
ponents  with  additional  spirit.  But 
amongst  the  danglers  who  surrounded 
me  I  had  no  admirer  that  my  aunt 
thought  w  ortby  of  my  acceptance ; 
and  I  had  turned  my  twentieth  year, 
when  I  sickened  of  the  small-pox, 
which  1  was  supposed  to  have  had  in 
my  infancy,  and,  after  suffering  so 
severely  that  it  was  thought  1  could 
not  survive,  1  recovered  to  mourn 


the  complete  destruction  of  that 
beauty  which  was  the  only  thing  I 
had  ever  been  taught  to  value  myself 
upon. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  paint  to 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  the  tears,  the  de- 
straction,  with  which  I  contemplated 
my  altered  countenance.  For  some 
time  1  neither  eat  nor  slept;  and  the 
treatment  which  I  met  with  from  my 
aunt  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
soothe  my  anguish  :  she  lamented 
my  misfortune  incessantly,  and  fre¬ 
quently  told  me  that  she  would  ra¬ 
ther  have  followed  me  to  the  grave 
than  have  seen  me  so  disfigured.  As 
I  could  not  think  of  appearing  in 
public,  I  passed  the  greatest  part  of 
my  time  alone,  and,  1  believe,  should 
soon  have  sunk  under  my  grief,  but 
for  the  arrival  of  a  distant  relation 
of  my  father’s,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  many  years,  who  visited  London 
on  purpose  to  see,  and  it  possible 
console,  me.  The  character  of  this 
lady,  who  was  an  old  maid  of  the 
name  of  Dauby,  bad  been  often  given 
to  me  by  my  aunt,  and  i  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  dislike  tier  before  1  saw 
her.  I  pictured  to  myself  a  remark¬ 
ably  plain  woman  in  the  decline  of 
life,  of  a  cold  unbending  disposition, 
and  harsh  austere  manners,  who 
would  lecture  me  from  morning  till 
night  on  the  sinfulness  of  my  regrets 
for  so  vain  a  thing  as  beauty ;  blit 
the  first  sight  of  Mrs.  Prudence 
Dauby  made  me  blush  for  my  injus¬ 
tice.  She  told  me,  with  affectionate 
frankness,  that  she  understood,  from 
my  aunt’s  letters,  I  wanted  good 
nursing,  and  she  was  come  to  try 
how  far  Iter’s  would  be  efficacious. 

I  blush  now  to  think  how  obstinate, 
unmanageable,  and  thankless,  this 
good  woman  found  me  during  a 
month  that  she  devoted  herself  en¬ 
tirely  to  mv  comfort;  but  as,  with 
all  mv  faults,  I  was  not  naturally 
ungrateful,  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  kindness  which  she  treated 
me  with  ;  and,  when  at  the  month’s 
end  she  proposed  to  me  to  accom- 
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pany  her  to  the  country,  I  willingly 
acceded.  My  aunt,  who  was  present 
when  the  proposal  was  made,  said, 
in  a  tone  that  cut  me  to  the  heart, 
“It  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  my 
poor  child ;  for,  so  dreadfully  al¬ 
tered  as  you  are,  you  can  never  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  world  again.”  I  burst 
into  tears;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Prudence 
could  be  austere — not  to  me,  indeed, 
for  she  soothed  me  with  great  gen¬ 
tleness,  but  she  reproved  my  aunt 
severely ;  and  there  was  a  coolness 
between  them  from  that  time  till  we 
separated. 

I  accompanied  Mrs.  Prudence,  in 
the  expectation  of  vegetating  (to  use 
my  aunt’s  phrase)  amongst  savages; 
and  our  few  neighbours,  l  must  own, 
appeared  to  me  at  first  little  better. 
Accustomed  all  my  life  to  the  glare 
of  fashionable  manners,  the  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  these  good  people 
disgusted  me :  one  young  lady,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rector’s  daughter,  was  an 
exception ;  she  was  extremely  well- 
bred  and  very  pretty,  and  I  pitied 
her  sincerely  for  leading  so  recluse 
and,  as  I  conceived,  so  melancholy 
a  life.  What  was  my  surprise  at 
hearing  her  declare  that  she  was 
perfectly  happy.  “  Ah  !  my  clear,” 
cried  I,  “if  you  had  ever  known  the 
joys  of  London.” — “  I  have  known 
them,  my  dear  Miss  Wentworth,” 
answered  she,  “  I  passed  a  winter 
with  Lady  D.,  who  is  my  maternal 
aunt;  and,  though  I  was  at  first 
highly  amused,  1  must  own  that  in  a 
month  your  life  of  pleasure  appeared 
to  me  a  life  of  labour,  from  which 
I  could  not  steal  even  a  moment 
for  those  avocations  in  which  I  de¬ 
lighted.”  This  speech  of  Maria’s 
astonished  me ;  I  was  roused  from 
my  apathetic  listlessness  by  a  desire 
to  convince  her  of  the  folly  of  her 
notions ;  but  she  laughingly  insisted 
1  could  not  judge  fairly  till  I  had 
tried  both  kinds  of  life,  and  that  in 
the  end  she  doubted  not  that  I  would 
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give  the  preference  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  country.  I  was  ready  to  ex¬ 
claim,  with  Mrs.  Sullen,  “  Country 
pleasures — racks  and  torments!”  but 
Maria’s  good-natured  entreaties  (for 
Mrs.  Prudence  remained  passive)  at 
length  prevailed.  When  a  girl,  I 
had  had  masters  for  music,  drawing, 
French,  &c.  and  though  I  had  never 
made  any  progress,  I  yet  knew  the 
rudiments  of  what  I  had  been  taught; 
and  Mrs.  Prudence,  whose  education 
had  been  excellent,  was  of  great 
service  to  me.  I  began  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  acquiring  knowdedge ; 
and,  after  devoting  my  mornings  to 
study,  I  found  our  evening  walks, 
our  little  tea-parties  at  the  rector’s 
and  Mrs.  Dauby’s,  real  relaxations. 
One  of  Mrs.  Danby’s  pleasures  was 
to  visit,  and,  as  far  as  her  means  ad¬ 
mitted  of  it,  to  relieve,  the  poor  in 
our  neighbourhood ;  I  am  ashamed 
to  own  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  partake  with  avidity  of  this 
pleasure;  my  ideas  of  distress  in  a 
cottage  were  borrowed  from  novels, 
and  I  was  disgusted  with  the  squalid 
w  retchedness,  the  want  of  gratitude 
and  feeling  which  I  met  with  in  real 
life.  The  benevolent  and  sensible 
arguments  of  Mrs.  Danby  led  me  by 
degrees  to  conquer  this  (as  she  justly 
called  it.)  unchristian  feeling ;  and,  as 
my  means,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  were 
very  limited,  I  began  to  take  a  plea¬ 
sure  in  working  for  my  poor,  and  in 
assisting  Maria  and  Mrs.  Prudence  at 
the  village  school  which  they  had 
established. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  these  pur¬ 
suits,  the  summer  stole  away.  I 
recovered  my  health  perfectly,  and 
I  saw  with  pleasure  that  I  should 
suffer  less  than  I  had  supposed  by 
the  cruel  ravages  of  the  smali-pox. 
Winter  now  advanced,  and  the  rec¬ 
tor,  who  began  to  grow  very  partial 
to  me,  offered  to  teach  me  Spanish, 
which  Maria  was  also  to  learn,  if  I 
wished  it :  I  had  by  this  time,  after 
many  a  hard-fought  battle,  nearly 
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conquered  my  natural  indolence,  and 
I  joyfully  a  greed.  My  progress  in 
Spanish  pleased  my  instructor  very 
much ;  but  perhaps  he  was  still  more 
pleased  with  my  progress  in  chess, 
which  he  taught  me  in  the  evenings. 
In  short,  before  a  year  had  elapsed, 

I  looked  back  on  my  past  life  as  on 
a  feverish  dream ;  and,  when  I  re¬ 
collected  the  real  unhappiness  which 
my  beauty  had  caused  me,  1  was 
almost  inclined  to  be  thankful  for 
the  loss  of  it.  Your’s,  &c. 

Sophia  Clayton. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine. 

BLACK  BEETLES. 

SIR, 

For  the  information  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  QujEDAM,  I  beg  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  I  have  seen  the  annoyance 
of  black-beetles  materially  lessened 
by  the  following  means: — Fill  a  deep 
glazed  pan  or  dish  about  a  third- 
part  full  with  beer,  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  wrap  a  coarse  cloth  out¬ 
side  the  dish  :  the  beetles,  by  means 
of  the  cloth,  get  access  to  the  liquor, 
of  which  they  are  extremely  fond, 
and  are  drowned,  being  unable  to 
return.  By  repeating  this  simple 
process  nightly,  they  will  quickly  be 
got  under ;  and,  should  your  corre¬ 
spondent  find  it  prove  so,  it  may  be 
a  general  convenience  to  intimate  the 
fact.  I  am,  sir,  &c.  T.  W. 


SIR, 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  very 
sound  authority,  that,  if  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  Qui£DAM,willstrew  plenty 
of  red  wafers  every  night  in  the 
places  which  are  annoyed  with  black- 
beetles,  they  will  be  found  a  com¬ 
plete  bait  and  an  effectual  poison  to 
these  troublesome  insects.  My  in¬ 
formant  adds,  that  he  has  seen  this 
performed  upon  a  scale  which  has 
exchanged  a  peck  of  wafers  on  a 
night  for  an  equal  measure  of  poi¬ 
soned  beetles  in  the  morning. 

1  am,  sir,  &c.  L.  S. 
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For  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine. 

ON  THE  PASSIONS. 

Trahit  sua  quemque  volnptas  ! — Virg.  Ec, 
Each  by  ids  inclination  sway’d. 

It  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion  to 
think,  as  many  are  apt  to  do,  that 
it  is  our  duty  on  all  occasions  to 
thwart  our  inclinations,  and  oppose 
the  bent  of  our  passions.  This  were 
as  absurd  as  to  think  to  prevent  a 
river  from  flowing  by  stemming  its 
current:  its  waters,  thus  accumu¬ 
lated,  must  either  bear  down  before 
them  whatever  obstructs  their  pas¬ 
sage,  or,  if  the  opposing  bulwark  is 
too  strong  to  be  removed,  they  must 
necessarily  overflow.  The  source  of 
our  passions  is  opened  at  our  birth, 
and  continues  to  run  on  in  a  more  or 
less  tranquil  stream  through  life. 
By  imprudently  checking  its  pro¬ 
gress,  we  only  detain  it  till  it  has 
collected  itself  in  all  its  might ;  when 
grown  too  strong  to  be  any  longer 
resisted,  it  bursts  forth  an  impetuous 
and  destructive  torrent,  and  lajs 
waste  and  disfigures  what,  in  its  na¬ 
tural  and  easy  course,  it  was  calcu- 
lated  to  have  enlivened  and  adorned. 

Our  passions  are  the  gift  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  main  spring  of  human 
actions :  without  them,  a  man  would 
be  like  a  bird  without  wings,  or  a 
ship  without  sails.  Give  the  ship 
sails;  if  the  seaman  knows  howto  ply 
them  with  skill  and  dexterity,  and 
when  to  contract  and  to  spread  them 
at  large,  he  will  be  enabled,  by  their 
means,  to  gain  the  wished-for  har¬ 
bour:  but,  if  he  is  incapable  of 
managing  them  properly,  they  will 
only  serve  to  run  his  vessel  on  rocks 
and  shoals. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  think 
ourselves  always  bound  to  be  at  va¬ 
riance  with  our  passions  and  inclina¬ 
tions,  as  certain  stoical  reasoners 
pretend  we  should,  who  carry  the 
idea  of  self-denial  to  an  unnatural 
length.  What  we  should  endeavour 
to  acquire,  is  the  important  art  of 
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Managing  them  completely,  and  then 
they  will  prove  the  sure  means  of 
attaining  to  the  end  for  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  sent  us  into  this  world. 
Now,  this  management  of  the  pas¬ 
sions,  and  complete  mastery  over 
them,  is  only  to  be  acquired  in  the 
beginning  of  life,  ere  yet  they  have 
acquired  their  full  force,  and  before 
we  have  contracted  the  habit  of 
indulging  them  in  things  improper  or 
unlawful:  for  such  a  habit,  if  once 
properly  formed,  can  scarcely  ever 
afterwards  be  overcome ;  you  might 
just  as  well  think  to  turn  a  river  out 
of  the  irregular  bed  it  has  once  dug 
for  itself. 

Our  passions,  in  the  beginning  of 

life,  are  but  like  so  manv  small  li- 

* 

vulets:  their  course  is  then  easily 
determined,  and  each  may  at  that 
early  period,  without  much  difficulty, 
be  turned  into  its  proper  channel : 
but,  if  we  neglect  taking  this  pre¬ 
caution  in  time,  their  course  will 
infallibly  become  wild  and  irregular; 
they  will  mingle  their  streams,  swell 
into  a  torrent,  and  pour  along  with 
a  rapidity  almost  irresistible.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  particular  duty  of  pa¬ 
rents  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
dispositions  of  their  children,  and  to 
strive  to  give  a  proper  bent  and  di¬ 
rection  to  their  passions  and  inclina¬ 
tions.  Now  this  is  done  by  seeking 
and  finding  out  for  them  proper 
objects,  on  which  they  may  freely 
and  lawfully  exert  all  their  activity ; 
and  in  this,  I  may  say,  consists  the 
whole  art  of  moral  education. 

Different  men  are  swayed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  inclinations  and  passions,  which 
form  the  difference  of  character  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man:  their  variety, 
and  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
they  are  distributed  among  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  human  species,  so  as 
to  knit  them  all  together  in  one  great 
body  of  society,  and,  by  their  mu¬ 
tual  dependencies  on  one  another, 
and  by  their  separate  views,  to  make 
each,  in  labouring  for  his  own  par- 
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ticular  pleasure  or  private  interest* 
contribute  to  the  common  good  of 
the  whole,  make  it  evident  that  we 
are  not  the  sport  of  Chance  (the 
blind  god  of  our  free-thinkers),  nor 
yet  below  the  attention  of  the  Deity; 
but  that  we  are  under  the  immediate 
care  and  direction  of  him  “  who 
holds  in  his  band  the  reins  of  the 
creation,”  and  who  hinders  one  being 
from  stepping  into  the  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion  prescribed  to  another. 

W.  P.  M.  D. 

For  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine. 

ORIGINAL  LETTERS,  DESCRIPTIVE  OF 
THE  ISLAND  OF  MADEIRA. 

LETTER  VIII. 

A  stotiy  exceedingly  romantic,  and. 
fraught  with  incidents  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  a  modern  novel,  attri¬ 
butes  the  first  discovery  of  this  island 
to  the  shipwreck,  on  its  shores,  of 
tw  o  unfortunate  English  lovers,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  our  third  Edward, 
sailed  from  Bristol  to  obtain  in 
France  the  consummation  of  that 
happiness  which  unpropitious  cir¬ 
cumstances  denied  to  them  at  home. 

This  tale  of  woe,  as  related  by 
Cordeyro,*  does  not  involve  in  itself 
any  absolute  impossibility  ;  but  it  is 
sufficiently  improbable  and  unessen¬ 
tial  to  our  narrative  to  be  left  in 
entire  oblivion,  were  it  not  for  the 
circumstance  that  the  captainship  of 
Machico,  comprising  one  half  of  the 
island,  is  denominated  from  Machimj- 

*  Histoiia  Insulara,  liv.  3,  cap.  4. 
t  We  do  not  know  any  family  of  the 
name  of  Machim  in  England;  l>ut  this 
alone  could  not  affect  the  genuineness  of 
the  story,  as  it  might  be  the  corruption 
of  Masham  or  Marshall),  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Arfet. 

After  a  pretty  minute  investigation 
of  this  curious  history,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
call  in  question  the  whole  of  it,  since  it 
rests  upon  the  testimony  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  Portuguese  writers,  and  upon 
an  uninterrupted  tradition  among  the 
natives  of  the  island,  who  still  point  out 
at  Machico  the  place  where  the  tomb  of 
the  lovers  existed,  before  the  late  tie- 
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the  hero,  as  Dame  Anne  Arfet  is 
said  to  have  been  the  heroine  of  this 
melancholy  history. 

To  revert  to  facts  better  authen¬ 
ticated,  we  shall  brieflv  relate  that 
John  Gonsalves  Zargo,  and  the  other 
adventurers  who  were  left  on  the 
island  of  Porto  Santo,  were  often 
surprised  at  observing  that  the  hori¬ 
zon  to  the  S.W.  was  constantly  ter- 
minated  by  thick  clouds  of  the 
blackest  tinge.  Some  of  the  more 
curious  wishing  to  explore  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  put  to  sea,  but  did  not 
advance  many  miles  when  they  were 
deterred  from  proceeding  any  farther 
by  the  forbidding  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  tremendous 
noises  they  heard. 

According  to  the  superstitious  no¬ 
tions  of  the  age,  it  was  deemed  that 
such  gloomy  scenes  could  only  be 
the  approaches  to  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions,  and  that  to  endeavour  to  pe¬ 
netrate  them  was  a  degree  of  temerity 
nothing  short  of  madness.  Zargo, 
however,  whose  knowledge  was  pro¬ 
bably  superior  to  that  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  at  Porto  Santo,  made  light 
of  those  terrific  accounts  ;  and,  pre¬ 
vailing,  not  without  difficulty,  on  a 
few  others  to  accompany  him,  set 
sail  once  more  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  what  created  so  much  alarm. 

This  bugbear,  like  most  others, 
needed  only  to  be  closely  examined 
to  lose  all  its  terrors.  Zargo  soon 
perceived  that  he  had  made  a  land 
overspread,  from  the  summit  of  its 
highest  mountains  down  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  with  impervious  forests,  which, 
attracting  the  vapours  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ocean,  was  necessarily  co¬ 
vered  with  clouds;  while  several 
torrents  bursting  from  the  hills,  and 
rushing  into  the  sea  amidst  rocks 
and  breakers,  produced  those  sounds 

mendous  inundation.  To  correct  the 
first  part  of  this  note,  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  add,  that  in  the  cathedral  at 
Gloucester  there  is  now  existing  the  tomb 
of  one  Machem,  once  mayor  of  that  citv. 
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which  fear  had  magnified  into  noise! 
of  a  preternatural  kind.  Great  wa& 
now  the  joy  of  our  adventurers;  and, 
stimulated  by  this  success  to  further 
enterprise,  they  coasted  along  until 
they  returned  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  first  landed,  and  thus  determined 
that  their  discovery  was  an  island, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Madeira ,  signifying  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  language  timber ,  from  the 
thick  woods  with  which  it  was  co¬ 
vered.  In  their  progress  they  also 
gave  names  to  several  headlands  and 
bays ;  names  which  they  still  retain, 
particularly  Funchal ,  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fennel  (funcho)  they  found 
on  the  spot,  where  the  capital  of  the 
island  was  afterwards  built. 

Zargo  and  his  companions  imme¬ 
diately  made  sail  for  Portugal,  where 
they  were  received  by  King  John  I. 
and  his  son  D,  Henry,  with  every 
demonstration  of  regard  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Public  thanksgiving  were  of¬ 
fered  to  Heaven  for  this  fortunate 
discovery,  and  its  authors  rewarded 
with  many  marks  of  royal  munifi¬ 
cence.  John  Gonsalves,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  distinguished  by  his  sove¬ 
reign,  ennobled,  and  desired  to  drop 
the  sirname  of  Zargo  for  that  of 
Camera ,*  in  allusion  to  a  place  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island,  which 
lie  himself  had  denominated  Camera 
de  Lobos, f  from  the  number  of  those 
animals  he  had  there  met  with. 

If  these  marks  of  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  part  of  the  court  of 
Portugal  should  appear  too  great, 
when  compared  to  the  mere  extent 
of  its  newly-acquired  territory,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  maritime  dis¬ 
covery  was  then  in  its  infancy,  that 
this  might  be  considered  as  the 


*  There  are  several  noble  families  in 
Portugal,  deriving  their  origin  from  J. 
G.  da  Camera,  the  chief  of  whom  is  the 
Marquis  de  Castello  Melhor. 

t  Lobo  Marinho ,  literally  a  sea-wolf,  is 
a  species  of  phoca  of  the  seal  kind,  very 
common  on  these  shores, 
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pledge  of  still  greater  acquisitions; 
and  that,  at  all  events,  Madeira 
would  afford  a  convenient  place  of 
refreshment  for  Portuguese  vessels 
employed  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
designs  which  filled  the  ardent  and 
enterprising  mind  of  the  illustrious 
Henry  Duke  of  Vi  sen.*  Not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  laurels  which  he  had 
culled  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors 
of  Africa,  D.  Henry’s  thoughts  were 
constantly  bent  on  the  best  means  of 
executing  the  project  nearest  to  his 
heart,  that  of  discovering  a  passage 
to  India  shorter  and  more  commo¬ 
dious  than  the  one  then  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  His  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  mankind  convinced 
him  that,  in  the  execution  of  ardu¬ 
ous  enterprises,  ideas  of  general 
utility  are  seldom  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  great  efforts  if  unsupported 
by  hopes  of  individual  advantage; 
and  he  never  failed  amply  to  reward 
those  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  his  service,  which  was  also  the 
service  of  his  country.  D.  Henry 
accordingly  obtained  from  his  royal 
father  a  grant,  dividing  the  island  of 
Madeira  into  two  captainships  or 
governments,  of  which  one  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  John  Gonsalves  da  Ca¬ 
mera,  and  the  other  on  Tristan  Vas 
Teyxeyra,  as  that  of  Porto  Santo 
had  been  already  conferred  on  Pe- 
restrello.  Facilities  were  likewise 
afforded  to  such  persons  as  chose  to 
embark  from  the  mother-country  to 
the  new  colony,  and  even  permission 
to  the  grantees  to  take  as  many  pri¬ 
soners  as  they  might  think  proper 
from  the  different  jails  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Of  this  latter  privilege  they 


*  To  Englishmen  it  must  be  pleasing 
to  know  that  this  heroic  prince  and  pa¬ 
rent  of  modern  discovery  was  the  son  of 
an  Englishwoman,  Philippa,  daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  consequently  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Edward  III.  and  niece  to 
the  Black  Prince.  She  was  married,  in 
1387,  to  John  I.  of  Portugal,  himself  one 
&f  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  age. 


very  prudently  did  not  choose  t4> 
avail  themselves;  and,  after  taking 
on  board  various  kinds  of  live-stock 
for  the  propagation  of  the  different 
species,  the  expedition,  under  its 
three  leaders,  and  in  as  many  ships, 
set  sail  for  Porto  Santo  and  Ma¬ 
deira. 

After  Perestrello  and  his  followers 
had  landed  at  Porto  Santo,  Camera 
and  Teyxeyra  proceeded  on  to  Ma¬ 
deira  ;  and  they  disembarked  on  a 
spot  which  they  named  Machico, 
from  the  burying-place  of  the  ill- 
fated  Machim,  and  his  fair  partner 
in  misfortune,  Dame  Anne  Arfet. 
In  this  place  Teyxeyra  resolved  to 
build  a  town,  which  should  be  the 
capital  of  his  district  or  captainship, 
and  to  this  day  it  still  preserves  the 
appellation  of  Machico.  J.  G.  de 
Camera  bent  his  course  towards  the 
S.W.  and  doubling  the  promontory 
of  Garajao,  called  by  our  sailors 
the  Bazen  Head,  he  entered  the 
bay  of  Funchal,  where  he  landed, 
and  soon  after  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  town,  which  has  ultimately  be¬ 
come  the  capital  of  the  whole  island. 

The  Dezertasy  or  Deserters ,  as 
they  are  termed  by  our  mariners,  are 
three  uninhabited  rocks  lying  in  the 
sea,  the  nearest  of  which  to  Funchal 
is  about  five  leagues,  in  an  easterly 
direction.  There  is  also  another 
rock,  a  little  to  the  north  of  those 
already  mentioned,  which  at  some 
distance  has  every  appearance  of  a 
ship  under  sail. 

The  two  grantees  had  not  been 
many  days  on  the  island,  when  they 
undertook,  in  company  of  several 
others,  to  settle  the  limits  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  This  inci¬ 
dent  might  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence,  had  it  not  been  for  one  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  sufficiently  denotes 
the  then  state  of  the  country,  and 
which  proves  very  evidently  that  it 
had  never  before  afforded  a  habita¬ 
tion  to  man.  When  Camera  and 
Teyxeyra  set  out  to  effect  their  plan 
'•  *  '  F  f  2  * 
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of  demarcation,  every  hill  and  every 
valley  was  found  to  be  so  completely 
overgrown  with  thick  and  impervious 
forests,  that  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  perform  the  survey  by  coasting 
along  shore,  at  the  same  time  that 
some  of  their  attendants  endeavoured 
to  follow  them  by  cutting  out  a  path 
as  near  the  sea -side  as  local  circum¬ 
stances  would  admit.  In  this  division 
of  territory,  the  larger  portion,  it  is 
hard  to  say  by  what  means,  whether 
chance  or  design,  fell  to  Tristan  Vas 
Teyxeyra  ;  but  his  companion  was 
more  than  indemnified  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  the  lands  which  came 
to  his  share,  comprehending  in  length 
about  seventeen  leagues  of  sea-coast, 
chieliy  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island.  These  heritable  jurisdictions, 
approaching  to  allodial  property, 
have  been  long  since  abolished  in  the 
dominions  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the 
captainship  of  Macbico  reverted  to 
the  crown  in  1540,  by  the  death  of 
Diego  Teyxeyra,  an  idiot,  who  left 
no  heir.  That  of  Funchal,  bestowed 
on  John  Gonsalves  da  Camera, 
though  stripped  of  most  of  its  feudal 
honours,  still  belongs  to  his  lineal 
descendant,  the  Marquis  de  Gastello 
Melhor,  who  draws  from  this  part 
of  the  island  an  income  of  about 
3000/.  a-year,  arising  from  estates 
and  manorial  rights,  farmed  to  per¬ 
sons  who  probably  receive  at  least 
an  equal  revenue  themselves. 

The  difficulty  of  penetrating  into 
the  interior  of  Madeira  determined 
the  first  planters  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  most  effectual,  as  well  as  the 
most  expeditious,  mode  of  clearing 
their  new  possessions,  by  setting  fire 
to  the  thick  wmods  with  which  they 
were  covered  ;  and  this  general  con¬ 
flagration  is  said  to  have  lasted  seven 
years  before  it  was  entirely  extin¬ 
guished,  through  want  of  matter  to 
supply  its  names.  Such  is  the  ac¬ 
count  given  to  us  by  Portuguese 


writers ;  and  to  this  deep  layer  of 
ashes  left  on  the  lands  by  the  fire, 
which  consumed  every  thing  in  its 
progress,  they  attribute,  in  great 
measure,  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  island  :  as  a  co-operating 
cause,  especially  in  the  first  period 
of  agriculture  in  Madeira,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  sup¬ 
position  should  be  controverted.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  his  son  D.  Henry,  continued  to 
encourage,  with  fostering  solicitude, 
the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
the  new  colony.  They  frequently 
sent  out  ships  with  provisions,  live¬ 
stock,  and  implements  of  husbandry, 
as  well  as  fresh  levies  of  settlers.* 
D.  Henry,  pleased  with  the  accounts 
w  hich  he  received  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  soil,  procured  some  sugar- 
canes  to  be  imported  from  Sicily, 
which  multiplied  in  so  rapid  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  many  years  did  not  elapse 
before  the  exportation  of  sugar  from 
Madeira  became  its  most  important 
branch  of  commerce:  it  has  been 
since  entirely  abandoned.  The  first 
vines,  producing  the  Malmsey  grape, 
were  imported,  by  desire  of  the  same 
prince,  from  the  island  of  Candy; 
the  wine  called  dry  Madeira  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  Rhenish  origin. 
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FRENCH  THEATRE. 

LE  MISANTROPE  OF  MOI  IERE. 

The  comedy  of  “the  Misanthrope" 
is  considered,  by  the  best  judges 
among  his  countrymen,  as  one  of  the 

*  Among  these  levies,  one  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  sort  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
After  J.  G.  da  Camera  had  been  settled 
some  years  at  Funchal,  he  requested  the 
king  to  send  him  out  three  gentlemen  of 
good  family  to  marry  his  three  daughters. 
His  petition  was  complied  with,  and  the 
young  ladies  received  for  husbands  those 
fortunate  adventurers  whose  names  and 
good  qualities  are  detailed  by  the  jcsui$ 
Cordeyro,  in  hb  Hist.  Insul. 
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serious  master-pieces  of  Moliere. 
Tradition  says,  that  at  first  it  was 
received  with  great  coolness  by  the 
parterre  of  Paris,  which  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at;  for,  although  a 
Frenchman,  the  virtuous  Due  de 
Montausier,  preceptor  to  the  dau¬ 
phin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  original  of  the  picture,* 
there  is  no  population  in  the  world 
less  able  to  comprehend  the  misan¬ 
thropy  which  may  grow  out  of  rigid 
principle,  than  that  of  France.  In 
England,  an  Alceste,  with  a  few 
shades  of  resemblance,  more  or  less, 
may  be  met  with  every-day ;  and 
possibly,  as  the  greatest  freedom, 
both  in  speech  in  opinion,  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  a  Timon  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  in  England  only.  On  this 
account  “  the  Misanthrope,”  both  as 
a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  has  always 
been  a  great  favourite  with  our  Eng¬ 
lish  dramatists :  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  “  Plain  Dealer,”  which  may 
be  termed  an  accommodated  version 
of  it,  many  of  its  most  excellent 
scenes  may  be  traced  in  several  of 
the  finished  productions  of  our  stage, 
and  in  none  more  than  in  those  of 
the  most  excellent  writer  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  in  the  line  of  legitimate 
comedy,— -at  least,  if  the  w  ords,  pre¬ 
sent  day,  can  be  applied  with  propri¬ 
ety  to  Mr.  Sheridan. 

* 

The  Misanthrope  of  Moliere  is  a 
gentleman  of  strict  virtue  and  lofty 
principle,  to  whom  the  conventional 
politeness  and  deception  of  society 
present  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  false¬ 
hood  and  delusion.  The  nice  dis¬ 
tinction  of  casuists  between  simula¬ 
tion  and  dissimulation,  he  utterly 
disclaims,  and  considers  it  incumbent 
upon  every  occasion  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  and  to  profess  nothing  but 


*  Some  enemies  of  Moliere  insinuated 
this  to  the  duke,  and  he  went  to  see  the 
play.  u  Would  to  God,’'  said  the  honest 
nobleman,  “  that  J  really  resembled  the 
Misanthrope  of  Moliere* 
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what  he  sincerely  feels.  The  happy 
art  of  assentation,  so  necessary  to 
our  quiet  in  this  world,  whether  ex¬ 
ercised  negatively  or  positively,  he 
regards  with  supreme  contempt,  and 
pronounces  that  none  but  a  knave 
ought  to  carry  a  fair  face  to  knaves, 
or  encourage  a  fool  in  his  folly. 
The  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  friend¬ 
ship  will  not  allow  him  to  consider 
that  man  as  his  friend  who  throws 
away  professions  and  civility  upon 
every-one ;  and  the  play  is  opened 
with  infinite  skill,  in  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  him  and  a  gentleman  who  is 
really  such,  whom  he  is  solicitous  t® 
discard  on  account  of  his  social  in¬ 
sincerity. 

Alceste.  Non  :  Je  ne  puis  souffrir  cette 
Jaclie  metkode  ' 

Qu’affectent  la  plupavt  de  vos  gens  a  la 
mode, 

Et  je  ne  hais  rien  tant  queles  cen torsions 
De  tous  ces  grand  faiseurs  de  protesta¬ 
tions, 

Ces  affables  donneurs  d’  emfarassades 
ffivoles 

Ces  obligeans  diseurs  d'inutiies  paeoles 
Qtie  de  civilites,  avec  tous,  font  combat, 
El  traitent  du  meme  air  Pnoimete  hormne 
et  le  fat. 

Quel  avantage  a-t-on  qu’on  liomme  vow 
caresse, 

Vousjure  auntie,  foi,  zele,  estime,  ieaa- 
dresse, 

Et  vous  fasse  de  vous  un  eloge  eclatant, 
Lorsqu’au  premier  faquier,  ii  court  e® 
faire  autant? 

*  *  *.  * 

Je  refuse  d’un  coenr  la  waste  complai¬ 
sance, 

Qui  ne  fait  de  m£rite  aucune  difference, 
Je  veux  qu’on  me  distingue;  et  pour  le 
t rancher  net 

L’ami  du  genre  humain  West  point  da 
tout  mon  fait. 

To  all  this,  Philinte,  w  ho  is  a  mere 
dramatic  man  of  straw,  or  expedient 
to  draw  out.  Alceste,  replies,  that 
there  are  many  occasions  in  which 
absolute  frankness  would  be  absurd 
and  impertinent ;  and  asks,  when  we 
have  to  do  with  men  w  horn  we  dis¬ 
like  or  despise,  whether  we  ought  to 
let  them  see  it  2  Alceste  boldly 
replies,  Yes. 
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Philinte.  Quoi !  vous  iriez  dire  a  la 
vieille  Emilie 

Qu’a  son  age  il  sied  mal  de  faire  la  jolie 
Et  que  le  blanc  qu’elle  a,  scandalise  cha- 
cun  ? 

Alceste.  Sans  doute. 

Phil.  A  Dorilas  qu’il  est  trop  importun: 
Et  qu’il  u’est  a  la  cour,  oreille  que  ne 
lasse 

A  contor  sa  bravoure ;  et  l’eclat  de  sa 

race  ? 

Ale.  Fort  bien. 

Phil.  Vous,  vous  moequez. 

Ale.  Je  ne  me  moque  point ; 

Et  je  vais  n’epargner  personne  sur  ce 
point. 

B'les  yeux  sont  trop  blesses,  et  la  coin* 
et  la  ville 

Ne  m’offrent  rien  qu’objet  a  m’echauffer 
la  bile ; 

J’entre  en  une  liumeur  noire  en  un  cha¬ 
grin  profond, 

Quand  je  vois  vivre  entre  eux,  les  hommes 
c onune  ils  font. 

Je  ne  trouve,  par  tout,  que  lache  fiat- 
terie, 

Qu’injustice,  inter&t,  trahison,  fourberie, 
Je  ne  puis  plus  tenir,  j’enrage  ;  et  moil 
dessein 

Est  de  rompre  en  visiere  a  toute  le  genre 
humain. 

This  highly  characteristic  dialogue 
goes  on  to  discover  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  of  veracity,  whose  princi¬ 
ples  of  action  might  have  been  those 
of  Ishmael,  whose  hand  was  against 
every-body,  and  every-body ’s  hand 
against  him,  is  entangled  both  in  law 
and  in  love— with  a  scoundrel  in  the 
one,  and  with  a  confirmed  coquette 
in  the  other.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  his  friend  tells  him  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  exclaim  less  against  his  antago¬ 
nist,  and  attend  more  to  the  progress 
of  his  suit;  asking,  in  allusion  to 
the  former  vile  custom  in  France  of 
making  interest  with  the  judges, 
whom  he  has  requested  to  solicit  for 
him.  Alceste  replies,  in  the  language 
of  virtue  and  common  sense,  which, 
in  the  face  of  a  practice  which  time 
and  political  debasement  had  so 
firmly  established,  it  was  noble  in 
Moliere  to  put  into  his  mouth.* 

*  When  two  people  of  consequence 
were  engaged  in  litigation  in  Paris,  half 
that  metropolis  was  engaged  in  soliciting, 
as  it  was  called,  either  on  one  side  or  the 


Alceste.  Qui  je  veux?  la  faison,  mop 
bon  droit,  l’eqnite. 

Philinte.  Aucun  juge  par  vous  ne  sera 
visits  ? 

Ale.  Non.  Est-ce  que  ma  cause  est  in- 
juste,  ou  douteuse. 

Phil.  J’en  demeure  d’accord,  mais  la 
brigue  est  facheuse, 

Et - 

Ale.  Non.  J’ai  resolu  de  n’en  pas  fair% 
un  pas. 

J’ai  tort,  ou  j’ai  raison. 

Phil.  Ne  vous  y  fiez  pas. 

Ale.  Je  ne  remuerai  point. 

Phil.  Votre  partie  est  forte , 

Et  peut  par  sa  cahnle  entrainer— - 

Ale.  II  n’importe. 

Phil.  Vous,  vous,  tromperez. 

Ale.  Soit.  J’en  veux  voir  le  succes. 

Phil.  Mais — 

Ale.  J’aurai  le  plaisir  de  perdre  mop 
proces. 

Phil.  Mais  enfin — 

Ale.  Je  verrai  dans  cette  plaiderie. 

Si  les  hommes  aurontassez  d’effronterie, 
Seront  assez  medians,  scelerats  etpervers 
Pour  me  faire  injustice  aux  yeux  de  l’u- 
nivers. 

Alceste  perseveres,  and  loses  his 
law-suit,  in  consequence  of  that  in¬ 
trigue  on  the  part  of  his  adversary 
which  his  friend  deprecates  ; — an 
exquisite  eulogium  this  upon  the 
mode  of  administering  justice  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man  in  France,  in 
the  age  of  Moliere. — The  impropri¬ 
ety  of  his  love  for  a  coquette  like 
Cclimene  is  next  discussed  :  Alceste , 
with  his  usual  candour,  admits  his 
weakness;  but  pleads  the  iuvolun? 
tary  nature  of  that  passion,  and 

other  ;  the  chambers  of  the  judges  being 
literally  besieged  with  visitors,  who  were 
intent  upon  biassing  his  decision  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  tiie  party  whose  interest  they 
espoused,  or  with  whom  they  were  con¬ 
nected.  The  French  novels,  plays,  and 
journals,  before  the  revolution,  abound 
with  allusions  to  this  most  indecent  course 
of  proceeding;  and  we  think  we  recol¬ 
lect  a  tale  of  Marmontel,  where  a  young 
president  receives  great  praise  for  liijj 
extraordinary  virtue  in  resisting  the  soli¬ 
citations  of  a  veteran  woman  of  quality, 

a  kind  of  Duchess  of- - Drinkwater, 

who,  with  all  the  sang-froid  of  indisput¬ 
able  influence,  would  have  decided  the 
cause  for  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the* 
unprotected  widow  of  an  officer.  Thi^ 
praise  speaks  volumes* 
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thists  that  ill  the  end  his  affection 
will  fcure  his  mistress  of  the  failings 
which  deform  her  character. 

Such  is  the  admirable  opening- 
scene  of  this  excellent  comedy,  to 
which,  with  real  dramatic  skill,  it  is 
made  an  ample  index.  Nearly  all 
that  follows  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
misanthrope  in  action  :  the  succeed¬ 
ing  scene,  for  instance,  which  is  one 
of  infinite  humour,  represents  an 
attack  upon  him  by  a  poetaster  of 
rank,  who  begins  with  a  formal  pro¬ 
fession  of  friendship,  and  ends  with 
a  demand  of  his  opinion  upon  a  love- 
song.  This  morceau  is  in  all  respects 
the  production  of  “  a  person  of  qua¬ 
lity  words  strung  together  to 
sound  as  if  they  had  meaning,  with 
the  most  wretched  antithesis  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  wit.  The  traditionary 
anecdote  of  a  genuine  Parisian  mis¬ 
take  on  the  subject  of  these  verses 
induces  us  to  give  them. 

L’Espoir,  il  est  vrai,  nous  soulage 
Et  berce  un  terns  notre  ennui, 

Mais,  Philis,  le  triste  avantage, 
Lorsque  rien  ne  inarche  apies  lui 
Vous  eutes  de  la  complaisance  ; 

Mais  vous  eu  deviez  moins  avoir, 

Etne  pas  vous  mettre  en  depense, 
Pour  ne  me  donner  que  Tespoir. 

S’il  fant  qu’une  attente  etemeile 
PousSe  a  bout  l’ardeur  de  mon  z6Ie 
Le  trepas  sera  mon  recours. 

Vos  soins  ne  m’en  peuvent  distraire 
Belle  Philis,  en  d6sespere, 

Alors  qu’on  espere  toujours. 

It  was  a  very  grave  piece  of  roguery 
in  Moliere  to  entrap  the  good  folks 
of  Paris  by  a  production  so  truly 
French,  both  in  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion.  At  the  first  representation,  it 
seems,  the  pit,  after  the  reading  of 
this  song,  applauded  it  heartily, 
and  was  therefore  astounded  when 
Alceste  proceeded  to  shew  that  the 
verses  in  question  were  composed  of 
tinsel-stuff',  which  good  sense  de¬ 
spises, 

De  ces  colifi  diets  dont  le  bon  sens  mur- 
mure. 

With  the  genuine  indignation  of 
wouuded  vanity,  these  judicious 


spectators  revenged  themselves  by 
looking  cold  upon  the  piece ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  impression  produced 
by  their  false  taste  had  worn  out, 
that  it  was  duly  appreciated.  The 
critique  of  Alceste  must  have  indeed 
provoked  them,  because  it  exhibits 
the  acumen  of  the  author  in  the 
highest  point  of  view ;  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  reader,  in  particular,  fvill  be 
delighted  with  his  preference  of  the 
simple  expression  of  an  old  ballad 
to  the  vapid  effusions  of  sonnetteers 
of  the  school  of  Oronte.  In  a  dra¬ 
matic  sense,  the  offence  taken  by  the 
outraged  poet  is  singularly  diverting; 
and  his  subsequent  bitter  enmity  to 
his  austere  critic  forms  a  valuable 
practical  lesson  on  the  danger  of 
running  a-muck  in  the  way  of  sin¬ 
cerity,  however  it  may  fail  in  dis¬ 
proving  it  as  a  duty. 

The  next  exhibition  of  the  misan¬ 
thrope  is  with  his  mistress,  whom  he 
rates  for  her  supreme  coquetry  and 
fondness  for  company.  Her  defence 
is  in  the  usual  flimsy  style  of  ladies  of 
her  gauzey  composition ;  and  they  are 
interrupted  by  the  very  suitors  and 
visitors  of  whose  entertainment  he 
complains.  Here  follows  an  excel¬ 
lent  scene,  of  which  more  than  one 
of  our  dramatists  have  made  a  very 
good  use ;  as  we  consider  it  the  ori¬ 
ginal  not  only  of  the  similar  scenes 
in  the  “Plain  Dealer,”  which,  as 
borrowed  from  “  Le  Misantrope,” 
was  in  course,  but  also  of  those  in 
the  “  School  for  Scandal,’*  which 
give  that  highly-prized  comedy  its 
name.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  dialogue  of 
fashionable  detraction,  in  which  the 
bad  qualities  of  the  absent  are  han¬ 
dled  with  all  the  wit  and  malignity 
of  the  best  company.  Alceste  breaks 
out,  and  abuses  them  all  openly ;  for 
which  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of 
being  laughed  at,  until  he  is  called 
away  by  a  message  from  the  marshals 
of  France,  who,  in  their  collective  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  court  of  honour,  call  upon 
him  to  apologise  to  the  quality  poet. 


23  2  Le  Misa7itrope  of  Moiiere. 


After  many  minor  scenes,  and  dia¬ 
logues  between  the  besieging  peiit- 
maitres ,  one  of  a  very  diverting  na¬ 
ture  is  given  to  Celiniene,  the  mistress 
of  Alceste,  and  a  prude  of  fashion, 
called  Arsinoe ,  who  is  in  love  with 
him,  and  who  comes  to  vent  her 
spleen,  under  the  garb  of  friendship, 
in  a  remonstrance  on  the  levitv  of 
the  coquet,  and  the  danger  to  which 
it  exposes  her  reputation.  The  art 
of  displaying  friendly  malice  is  here 
exhibited  with  consummate  skill ; 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  female  pro¬ 
fessors,  this  scene  mav  be  contrasted 
with  the  celebrated  one  of  Sir  1*  ret- 
fut  Plagiary  in  the  *•  Critic.”  The 
prude,  being  subsequently  left  alone 
with  Alceste ,  exposes  the  falsehood 
of  his  mistress,  and  undertakes  to 
prove  it;  and,  although  rebuffed  by 
him,  we  are  led  to  understand  that 
it  is  by  her  means  a  complete  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  duplicity  of  Celimene  to 
ail  her  lovers  is  effected.  With  this 
formal  punishment  of  perfidy  the 
play  concludes;  and  the  outraged 
Alceste,  having  lost  his  law-suit,  been 
defamed  in  character,  and  betrayed 
in  love,  determines  to  escape  into 
retirement  from  a  world  of  so  much 
perfidy  and  deceit. 

Moiiere  evidently  glanced  two 
ways  in  this  comedy ;  in  the  first 
place,  at  that  disposition  to  cynical 
asperity  which  is  frequently  more  a 
humour  than  a  principle,  and  which 
may  be  indulged  rather  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  society  than  to  its  bene- 
tit ;  in  the  second,  at  the  extreme 
duplicity  and  insincerity  of  polished 
intercourse.  Philinte  is  a  deficient 
moral  counterpart  to  Alceste ,  al¬ 
though  an  excellent  dramatic  one. 
He  is  a  man  of  honour,  but  as  com¬ 
plaisant  as  his  friend  is  the  reverse; 
whereas,  the  opposer  of  the  plain- 
dealing  system  should  have  been  a 
cairn  man  of  rectitude,  that  would 
neitliei  be  eternally  falling  out  with 
human  folly,  nor  officiously  support¬ 
ing  it.  After  all,  there  is  great  reason 


to  believe  that  Moiiere  was  in  lor** 
with  his  own  Alceste ,  of  whom  lie 
makes  one  of  his  most  reasonable 
characters  say, 

Dans  ses  famous  d’agir  il  est  fort  singulier, 
Mais  jVn  fais,  je  l’avoue,  un  cas  particu- 
lier ; 

Et  la  sincerity  dont  son  ame  se  pique, 

A  quelque  chose  en  soi  de  noble  et  d'lie- 
roiqne. 

C’est  une  vertu  rare  ati  siecle  d'aiijour- 
d’hni, 

Et  je  la  votidrois  voir  par  tout,  conime 
chez  lui. 

The  French  drama  is  notorious  for 
its  w  ant  of  individualization ;  all  its 
characters  are  generic.  Moiiere,  in 
this  respect,  only  differs  from  his 
countrymen  by  the  extraordinary 
skill  with  which  he  collects  every¬ 
thing  together  which  is  common  to 
a  tribe.  His  works  form  an  absolute 
dictionary  of  comic  character  for 
other  nations,  his  general  being 
adapted  to  any  particular  what¬ 
ever;  and,  in  England  especially, 
unless  character  is  rendered  par¬ 
ticular,  it  always  fails  to  interest. 
Thus,  Wycherley  made  his  English 
cynic  a  captain  in  the  navy,  which 
at  once  (at  least  in  those  days) 
accounted  for  the  rudeness  of  his 
sincerity ;  and,  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  all  the  other  characters  which 
he  borrowed  from  the  same  source 
receive  a  specific  costume.  Captain 
Manley,  Lieutenant  Freeman,  and 
Major  Oldfox,  are  themselves,  and 
nobody  else;  whereas,  Alceste ,  Phi - 
linte,  and  Oronte,  are  any  gentleman 
with  similar  dispositions.  In  short, 
the  English,  when  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  dramatic  personage,  look 
around  for  predisposing  causes,  and 
expect  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
birth,  parentage,  and  education.  The 
French  are  content  to  see  a  character 
like  one  of  those  ready  made  by 
Theophrastus  and  La  Bruy  ere,  step 
into  action.  The  genius  of  Moiiere 
did  as  much  for  them  as  they  would 
permit  it,  and  pleased  all  the  world. 
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High  potentates,  and  dames  of  royal  birth, 
And  mitred  fathers,  in  long  order  go. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and 
facing  the  beautiful  pile  of  the  se¬ 
venth  Henry,  stands  the 

CHAPEL  OF  ST.  EDWARD  THE 
CONFESSOR. 

By  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  this  chapel  will  be  deemed 
even  more  interesting  than  that  of 
Henry  VII.  having  been  the  general 
burying-place  of  the  English  mo- 
uarchs  previously  to  the  erection  of 
the  latter.  Upon  entering,  the  first 
object  that  commands  reverence  is 
the  venerable  shrine  of  the  devout 
monarch  to  whom  it  is  dedicated ; 
whose  body  was  removed  here  from 
the  old  church  of  his  own  building. 
This  ancient  monument  is  peculiarly 
entitled  to  attention,  as  it  exhibits 
the  joint  devotion  of  three  monarchs, 
and  in  part  is  more  antique  than  the 
abbey  itself.  The  great  reputation 
of  the  pious  Edward  induced  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  owed  so  much 
to  his  religious  predilections,  to  adorn 
his  tomb  with  a  sumptuous  shrine  of 
gold  and  silver.  When  afterwards 
canonised  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  at 
the  instance  of  Thomas-iVBecket, 
Henry  the  Second  thought  fit  to  erect 
another ;  and,  lastly,  'when  the  pre¬ 
sent  magnificent  structure  was  com¬ 
menced  by  Henry  III.  upon  the  old 
foundation  of  Edward,  a  third  was 
added  to  inclose  his  body,  and  the 
other  two  placed  thereon.  This  last 
shrine,  which  was  composed  of  va¬ 
rious  coloured  stones,  though  now 
scarcely  distinguishable,  was  the  w  ork 
of  the  same  artists  who  executed  the 
admirable  pavement  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  choir.  The  stone-work 
is  hollow  within,  and  incloses  a  large 
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chest,  in  which  the  remains  of  St. 
Edward  are  preserved.  Soon  after 
the  coronation  of  James  II.  a  part 
of  this  coffin  having  been  broken,  a 
person  put  his  hand  in,  and  drew 
from  underneath  the  shoulder-bones 
a  crucifix,  richly  ornamented  and 
enamelled,  appended  to  a  gold  chain 
of  twenty  inches  long.  These  re- 
liques  of  ancient  grandeur  and  super¬ 
stition,  which  had  thus  lain  interred 
for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years, 
were  presented  to  King  James,  who, 
as  a  Catholic,  doubtless  regarded 
them  with  infinite  devotion.  By  his 
orders,  the  fractured  chest  was  in¬ 
closed  in  another,  made  very  strong 
and  bound  with  iron;  and  thus  the 
venerated  dust  is  at  present  secured 
from  unhallowed  intrusion. 

Notwithstanding  the  tenourof  the 
Pope’s  bull  to  the  abbot  Lawrence 
and  the  convent  of  Westminster, 
enjoining,  that,  “  the  body  of  the 
blessed  Edward  be  honoured  here 
on  earth,  as  his  soul  is  glorified  in 
heaven,”  historians  are  agreed  if* 
considering  him  a  pious  simpleton, 
whose  monkish  ideas  of  virtue  and 
abstinence  led  to  the  subjugation  of 
his  country.  His  ungallant  conti¬ 
nence,  as  a  married  man,  (for,  nath» 
lessey  tho ’  the  hinge  had  a  wyfe ,  he 
lived  evermore  in  chastete  with  his 
wyfe  the  queen ,  and  so  did  the  queen 
on  her  syde,)  was  either  impotence 
or  folly  ;  and  his  filial  affection  w  as 
admirably  displayed  by  the  ordeal  to 
which  he  subjected  his  mother,  who, 
having  made  enemies  of  the  church¬ 
men,  was  charged  with  a  breach  of 
chastity.  To  prove  her  innocence. 
Queen  Emma  undertook  to  walk  over 
nine  heated  ploughshares,  barefoot, 
and  with  her  eyes  cast  upward ;  which 
task  (according  to  the  chronicle)  she 
executed  with  safety,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  her  son.  Thus,  a  con¬ 
quest  over  the  natural  affections, 

“  the  tender  ties,  close  twisted  with 
the  fibres  of  the  heart,” — which, 
exercised  in  their  pnritv,  are  friendly 
•Gg 
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to  virtue  and  good  conduct,  was 
made  the  test  of  devotion  to  that 
God  who  has  implanted  them  in  the 
bosom  of  man,  to  form  tlm  primary 
links  of  the  firmly-organised  chain 
which  binds  him  to  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  His  subjects,  however,  were 
indebted  to  Edward  for  something 
better  than  his  example  as  a  husband 
and  as  a  son,  since  he  compiled  a 
bgdy  of  laws  from  those  of  Ina, 
Ethelbert,  and  Alfred,  to  which  the 
nation  was  long  fondly  attached,  and 
which  even  now  may  be  deemed  the 
nucleus  of  the  common  law  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

With  Edward  the  Confessor  com¬ 
menced  the  royal  superstition  of 
touching  for  the  evil ;  which  gift,  the 
reward  of  his  piety,  w  as  exercised 
with  great  gravity  by  all  his  succes¬ 
sors  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  jacobites  clung  to  this  unan¬ 
swerable  proof  of  divine  right  while 
a  Stuart  remained ;  and  scarcely 
more  than  half  a  century  has  expired 
since  the  historian.  Carte,  ruined  the 
sale  of  his  History  of  England  by  a 
sagacious  note  to  prove  the  existence 
of  this  miraculous  privilege  in  the 
pretender.  The  author  of  a  book 
printed  about  the  year  1720,  thus 
acutely  argues  the  point,  for  the 
honour  of  his  country: — 

“  As  King  Edward  the  Confessor 
was  the  first  that  cured  this  distem¬ 
per,  so  from  him  it  has  descended  as 
an  hereditary  miracle  upon  all  his 
successors.  To  dispute  the  matter 
of  fact  is  to  go  to  the  excesses  of 
scepticism,  to  deny  our  senses,  and  to 
be  incredulous  even  to  ridiculous¬ 
ness.  To  attribute  this  supernatural 
privilege,  entailed  upon  the  English 
crown ,  to  the  strength  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  has  little  better  colour  than  the 
other  objection,  which  denies  the 
fact:  for  infants,  who  have  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  case,  who  are 
under  no  prepossessions  of  expecta¬ 
tion,  nor  grown  up  to  any  force  of 
fancy,  are  as  frequently  cured  as 


others ;  which  may  be  proved  froitf! 
Dr.  Heylin,  who  was  an  eye-w’itness* 
/  have  seen ,  says  he ,  some  children 
brought  before  the  king  by  the 
hang'mg  sleeves,  some  hanging  at 
their  mothers ’  breasts ,  and  others  in 
the  arms  of  their  nurses ,  all  cured 
without  the  help  of  serviceable  ima¬ 
gination,  Thus  we  see  the  kings  of 
England  are  miraculously  distin¬ 
guished,  not  only  from  their  sub  jects, 
but  from  all  the  princes  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  except  those  of  France,  who 
have  a  share  with  them  in  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  privilege;  for,  as  Lau- 
rentius  reports,  when  Francis  I.  was 
prisoner  in  Spain,  he  cured  abun¬ 
dance  of  people  of  this  disease. 
Thus  far  Laurentius  is  right;  but 
when,  in  compliment  to  Henry  IV. 
to  whom  he  was  physician  in  ordi¬ 
nary, — when  in  compliment,  I  say, 
to  this  prince,  he  appropriates  the 
miracle  to  the  crown  of  France,  he 
crosses  upon  matter  of  fact,  and 
forfeits  the  character  of  impartiality. 
How  ever,  to  be  even  with  him.  Dr. 
Tucker,  in  his  treatise  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  makes  the  kings  of  France  cure 
this  disease  only  in  virtue  of  their 
alliance  to  the  English  blood  !  But, 
though  these  authors  run  into  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  strain  too  far  for  their 
respective  patrons,  yet  ’tis  certain 
the  antiquity  of  the  miracle  lies  on 
the  English  side ;  for,  according  to 
the  French  historians*  Lewis  the 
Godly,  or,  at  most,  Philip  I.,  were 
the  first  French  princes  that  pre¬ 
tended  to  cure  the  king's  evil.  Now 
the  ancientest  of  these  lived  near  two 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  our 
Edward  the  Confessor."* 


*  As,  by  several  symptoms,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  the  temper  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
revival  of  this  dispute  seems  by  no  means 
unlikely,  we  would  humbly  suggest  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  two  crowns  be 
amicably  settled  by  Walter  Scott,  esq. 
on  the  behalf  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  by  the  Marquis  dc 
Chateaubriand  on  that  of  Louis  XVII L 
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If  this  kind  of  reasoning  could  satisfy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  must  be  presumed  unanswer¬ 
able  in  the  eleventh;  and,  therefore, 
no  sooner  had  the  pope  canonised 
the  royal  devotee,  than  the  wealth 
of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  flow  to 
his  shrine.  Henry  II.  set  the  first 
example  himself,  but  somewhat  sus¬ 
piciously,  as  he  afterwards  made  use 
of  the  jewels  and  treasure  offered 
here,  to  defray  the  charges  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  France.  A  lamp  was 
kept  continually  burning  before  this 
shrine,  on  one  side  of  which  stood 
an  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
wrought  in  silver,  which,  with  two 
jewels  of  immense  value,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Eleanor,  the  queen  of  the 
aforesaid  Henry.  On  the  other  side 
stood  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  ivory, 
presented  byThomas-iV-Becket.  Here 
also  Edward  I.  offered  the  Scotch 
regalia  and  chair;  and  his  son, 
Alphonso,  the  golden  coronet  and 
other  jewels  of  Llewellyn  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  tomb  itself  was  said  to 
work  miracles ;  and  the  three  small 
niches,  separated  by  serpentine  co¬ 
lumns,  which  support  the  arches,  are 
reported  to  have  been  made  for  the 
conveniency  and  repose  of  the  sick 
and  infirm  who  came  hither  for  re¬ 
lief.  How  mournful  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  human  credulity ! — how  more 
than  mournful  the  sinister  use  that 
has  been  made  of  it !  Possibly, 
however,  these  are  not  precisely  the 
feelings  which  should  be  indulged  in 
this  awe-inspiring  place.  Some  kind 
of  complacent  sympathy  may  be  felt 
for  the  honest,  if  mistaken,  devotion 
of  the  many  a  “  contrite  heart  and 
pure”  which  has  heaved  before  this 
ancient  tomb :  some  kind  of  allow- 


There  is  not  a  man  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  since  the  extinction  of  the  Stuarts , 
who  will  doubt  the  succession  of  the  first 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Confessor ;  and, 
as  to  the  second,  he  is  as  clearly  iutitled 
to  the  imperishable  proceeds  of  the  sanc¬ 
tity  -of  St.  Louis. 


ance  made  for  the  half-deceiving, 
half-deceived,  order  of  men  who 
shared  in,  and  profited  by,  their  sim¬ 
plicity.  There  is  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  impressive  in  the  associations 
suggested  by  high  antiquity  in  every 
instance,  but  certainly  it  exhibits 
itself  in  no  form  half  so  striking  as 
in  the  monuments  of  mortality  and 
devotion.  We  are  led,  as  it  were, 
into  a  more  intimate  understanding 
of  that  strong  aspiration  after  “  an¬ 
other  and  a  better  world,”  which  the 
great  Author  of  Nature  has  infused 
into  the  human  soul.  Seven  centuries 
and  a  half  have  now  passed  away 
since  the  entombing  of  this  saintly 
Saxon  (A.  D.  1065),  and,  during 
that  interval,  what  a  multiplicity  of 
religious  hopes  and  fears,  exhibited, 
alas !  in  all  the  shades  of  recipro¬ 
cal  persecution  and  endurance,  have 
signalised  the  little  spot  of  earth 
called  England !  How  many  does  she 
still  display ;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
without  being  either  honoured  or 
disgraced  by  martyrdom,  nor,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  with  any  desire  to  in¬ 
flict  it. 

QUEEN  EDIT1JA. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  tomb  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  lies  interred 
his  once  peculiarly-situated  queeu 
and  wife,  Editha,  the  pious  daughter 
of  the  treacherous  Godwin  Earl  of 
Kent.  This  lady  lived  long  enough 
to  witness  many  of  the  unhappy 
cdnseqnenees  of  her  husband’s  too- 
engrossing  sanctity,  in  the  rapine  and 
devastation  of  the  conquest :  she 
was,  however,  treated  by  the  irom 
hearted  William  with,  great  rever¬ 
ence,  although  the  sister  of  Harold, 
being  allowed  an  apartment  in  the 
king’s  palace  at  Winchester,  where 
she  died,  and  received,  by  bis  ex¬ 
press  order,  royal  exequies,  but  no 
monument. 

QUEEN  MATILDA,  THE  GOOD. 

Near  the  remains  of  Editha  lie 
those  of  Matilda,  or  Maud,  surnamed 
the  Good,  the  queen  of  Henry  I, 
Gg2 
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This  union  the  native  English  hailed 
with  rapture,  as  a  kind  of  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  line,  Matilda 
being  the  daughter  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  King  of  Scotland,  by  a 
Saxon  princess,  the  sister  of,  and 
next  in  blood  to,  Edgar  Atheling, 
generally  considered  by  the  English 
as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 
Matilda  was  intended  for  a  nun,  but 
a  dispensation  was  obtained  for  this 
politic  marriage.  The  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  princess  was  a  favourite 
theme  with  all  the  monkish  writers, 
and  one  of  them  says,  “  a  whole 
day  would  not  suffice  to  enumerate 
her  virtues."  In  imitation  of  the 
humility  of  the  Saviour,  Matilda 
used  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor, 
and,  what  was  still  better,  she  de¬ 
lighted  .  to  relieve  their  distresses. 
That  she  was  devout  cannot  be 


doubted,  when  the  authors  of  her 
panegyric  are  recollected  ;  and  that 
she  was  charitable,  the  foundation  of 
two  hospitals,  the  revenues  of  which 
still  remain,  are  a  sufficient  testi¬ 
mony.  To  these  she  joined  other 
labours  of  great  public  utility,  such 
as  the  formation  of  roads  and  the 
building  of  bridges  ;  as,  for  instance, 
one  over  the  Lea  at  Stratford.  This 
esteemed  princess  died  A.D.  1118, 
without  receiving  the  memorial  of  a 
tomb ;  but  part  of  a  Latin  epitaph 
on  her  still  remains,  and  has  been 
Englished  in  a  manner  which,  al¬ 
though  unpolished,  displays  both 
taste  and  feeling. 

Beauty  nor  made  her  vain,  nor  sceptres 
proud, 

Nor  tides  taught  to  scorn  the  meaner 
crowd  ; 

Supreme  humility  was  awful  grace, 

And  her  chief  charms,  a  bashfulness  of  face. 
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Trivial  fond  Records  ! — Shakspeare. 


MADAME  BARNEVELDT. 

’1717'HEN  the  virtuous  and  venera- 
v  *  ble  Barneveldt,  under  the  mock 
form  of  a  trial  and  of  a  legal  con¬ 
viction,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  political 
intrigues  of  Maurice,  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  latter  declared  that  a 
pardon  should  be  granted  him,  if 
requested  by  bis  family ;  but  neither 
be  nor  they  would  condescend  to  an 
act  that  would  imply  bis  guilt,  and 
he  was  executed.  Some  time  after 
a  real  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Maurice  was  entered  into  by  two  sons 
of  this  excellent  man,  one  of  whom 
escaped,  but  the  other,  being  taken, 
was  condemned  to  die.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  his  high-minded  mother  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Maurice  to  beg 
his  life ;  when  the  prince  expressed 
his  surprise  that  she  would  stoop  to 
such  a  request  for  her  son,  after 


having  refused  to  ask  the  pardon  of 
her  husband.  “  I  did  not  ask  par¬ 
don  for  my  husband,  because  he  was 
innocent !"  she  replied  with  a  noble 
composure:  “  I  ask  it  for  my  son, 
because  he  is  guilty." — Such  is  the 
consistent  and  regulated  pride  of 
principle. 


HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

It  has  been  observed  of  this  mo¬ 
narch,  that,  bis  popularity  by  no 
means  arose  out  of  bis  bounty,  and 
that  he  was  much  less  famous  for 
giving  than  for  forgiving.  The 
great  charm  in  Henry’s  character 
was  a  certain  kind  of  soldierly  frank¬ 
ness,  which  rendered  him  the  com¬ 
panion  as  well  as  the  head  of  his 
courtiers  and  followers,  and  .which 
enabled  him  to  bear  and  forbear  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Iu  kings,  this  is  a  qua- 
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lity  approaching  to  magnanimity, 
ahd  few,  indeed,  have  possessed  it. 
Old  Frederic  of  Prussia  used  to 
affect  it ;  but  in  him  it  was  affecta¬ 
tion  merely — he  had  no  heart.  Some 
of  the  instances  of  the  freedom  passed 
over  by  Henry  IV.  are  very  enter¬ 
taining  :  one  of  them,  related  of  his 
celebrated  Protestant  partisan,  the 
open-hearted  D’Aubigne,  may  serve 
as  a  specimen.  This  cavalier,  who 
acted  as  a  gentlemau  of  his  bed¬ 
chamber,  slept  with  another  in  the 
same  capacity,  called  Frontenac,  in 
an  anti-room,  or  garde  de  robe ;  and, 
when  Henry  was  battering  the  Count 
de  Soissons,  and  many  others,  with 
the  hopes  of  giving  them  his  sister 
Catherine  in  marriage,  by  which  he 
allured  them  into  his  service,  D’Au¬ 
bigne,  being  in  bed  near  Frontenac, 
whispered  him,  “  How  many  bro¬ 
thers  our  master  makes  out  of  one 
sister !”  As  it  happened,  he  spoke 
too  low  to  be  understood  by  Fron¬ 
tenac,  although  the  king,  who  was 
remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  his 
car,  caught  every  word.  Frontenac 
asked  what  he  had  said,  when  Henry 
immediately  called  out,  “  Are  you 
deaf,  Frontenac?  He  says,  I  make 
many  brothers  out  of  one  sister.” 
D’Aubigne,  without  being  discon¬ 
certed,  exclaimed,  “  Go  to  sleep, 
sire ;  we  have  a  great  deal  more  to 
say.” — The  absence,  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  of  any  mean  solicitude  to 
hear  more,  and  the  prompt  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  imprudent  talker,  di¬ 
vested  of  all  attempt  at  palliation  or 
excuse,  give  a  naivete  to  the  incident 
which  is  extremely  amusing. 


HENRY  AND  EMMA. 

There  is  something  very  ignoble 
in  that  tame  insipid  softness  which 
neither  provocation  nor  insult  can 
arouse  to  any  display  of  energy,  or 
assertion  of  its  own  dignity.  Yet 
characters  of  this  kind  are  frequent 
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in  the  works  of  male  writers ;  man? 
of  whom  seem  to  consider  that  con¬ 
duct  which  is  the  result  of  mere 
weakness  and  timidity,  however  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  names  of  higher  qua¬ 
lities,  as  the  essence  of  female  per¬ 
fection.  Akin  to  this  is  the  applause 
bestowed  on  that  weak  degrading 
fondness,  which  neither  neglect  nor 
cruelty  can  alienate.  The  “  Henry 
and  Emma”  of  Prior  is  generally 
admired,  and  undoubtedly  possesses 
great  poetical  merit ;  but,  in  reality, 
the  conduct  of  the  heroine  is  truly 
contemptible.  We  may  sympathise 
with  an  attachment  which  rushes  on 
danger,  suffering,  and  distress,  rather 
than  forsake  a  beloved  object  ;  but 
when,  apparently  spurned,  insulted, 
and  calumniated,  Emma  still  clings 
to  her  lover  with  unabated  perseve¬ 
rance,  and  persists  in  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  follow  him,  not  all  the  beauty 
of  language  and  sentiment  ought 
to  overcome  the  disgust  which  such 
self-abandonment  excites.  Passion 
may  urge  what  it  pleases,  but,  when 
overwhelming  and  unresisted,  it  af¬ 
fords  very  few  materials  for  a  picture 
of  lasting  attraction  :  all  the  master 
touches,  all  that  can  render  it  per¬ 
manently  interesting,  arises  out  of  its 
struggles  with  reason  and  principle. 
Compare  a  Clementina  with  an 
Emma,  for  instance;  or,  to  drop 
acknowledged  fiction,  let  us  oppose 
the  headlong  devotion  of  the  all-for- 
love  heroine  to  the  internal  conflict 
of  a  young  and  ingenuous  female, 
who  is  struggling  against  a  partiality 
which  her  moral  sense  condemns. 
Which  excites  the  most  genuine  sym¬ 
pathy  ?  The  first  is  an  every-day 
character:  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  the  latter,  we  may  figure  to  our¬ 
selves  Virtue  lending  a  celestial  grace 
to  a  realization  of  that  ideal  victim 
of  concealment  and  hopelessness, 
which  our  great  poet  so  beautifully 
describes  as  sitting:  "  smiling  at 
grief.” 
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SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY. 

Accident,  has  effected  much  for 
science  :  it  is  owing  to  a  very  simple 
one,  and  to  the  quick  observation  of 
a  lady,  that  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  animal  electricity, 
or  galvanism.  Madame  Galvani, 
wife  to  the  celebrated  anatomist  and 
physiologist  of  Bologna,  whose  name 
it  will  render  immortal,  being  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  made  use, 
as  a  restorative,  of  a  soup  of  frogs. 
It  happened  that,  in  preparation  for 
this  soup,  some  of  these  animals, 
skinned,  lay  upon  a  table  in  her 
husband’s  laboratory,  upon  which 
was  placed  an  electrical  machine. 
One  of  the  assistants  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  chanced  carelessly  to  bring  the 
point  of  a  scalpel  near  the  crural 
nerves  of  a  frog,  lying  not  far  from 
the  conductor.  Instantly  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  limb  were  agitated  with 
strong  convulsions :  Madame  Gal- 

v_? 

vani,  a  woman  of  quick  understand¬ 
ing  and  a  scientific  turn,  was  present; 
and,  struck  with  the  phenomenon, 
she  immediately  went  to  inform  her 
husband  of  it.  He  came,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  experiment ;  and  hence 
followed  the  discovery,  or  at  least 
extension,  of  a  law  of  nature,  which 
may  in  time  throw  an  extraordinary 
light  upon  the  action  of  the  whole 
animal  economy. 


MODERN  NOVELS. 

The  term  “works  of  imagination” 
is  certainly  erroneous  when  applied 
to  the  majority  of  modern  novels, 
for  there  are  no  works  that  evince 
greater  poverty  of  imagination  :  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  admirable 
productions,  they  are  wearisome  re¬ 
petitions  of  worn-out  characters  and 
events.  The  disproportionate  share 
of  influence  and  importance  with 
which  they  invest  the  passion  of  love 
may  lead  any  young  person,  who  is 
sufficiently  credulous,  to  form  their 
ideas  of  life  from  such  false  and 
flattering  representations,  to  imagine 


that  all  other  interests  and  concerns 
are  subordinate  to  this;  that  love  is 
the  principal  business  of  human  life, 
and  marriage  the  chief  purpose  of 
our  existence. 


RELIGIOUS  EIGOTRY. 

The  exclamations  of  the  populace, 
during  the  late  murder  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  in  Languedoc,  in  favour  of 
another  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  prove  how  little  the  general 
condemnation  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  and  cruelty  operates  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  rely  implicitly 
upon  authority,  and  who  are  told 
what  authority  has  sanctioned.  That 
slaughter,  in  its  day,  was  hailed  from 
the  pulpit  and  sanctified  by  the 
pope  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  many  of 
the  most  ignorant  and  uninformed  of 
the  persuasion  which  it  stigmatises, 
not  only  deem  it  justifiable,  but 
would  repeat  it  if  they  could.  What 
is  the  nature  of  that  superstition 
which  thus  changes  all  the  feelings, 
and  reverses  tiie  very  current  of 
humanity — which  in  the  present  day 
can  roast  men  to  death,  and  in  those 
which  are  past  have  incited  to  ac¬ 
tions  like  the  following,  which  is 
related  of  a  Frenchman  who  was 
bathed  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  while  king  of 
Navarre : — “  Gavaret.  was  bred  an 
Hugonot;  but,  on  being  converted 
to  popery,  he  had  promised  his  con¬ 
fessor  to  make  a  public  recantation 
of  his  former  opinions,  and  to  bring 
such  proofs  of  his  being  a  good 
Catholic  that  no  one  should  doubt 
the  truth  of  his  conversion.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  murder  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  which  would  have 
been  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Ilugonot 
party,  was  to  have  afforded  this  in¬ 
disputable  proof  of  his  sincerity  ; 
but,  disappointed  in  that  design,  he 
was  reduced  to  recommend  himself 
by  the  destruction  of  persons  of  less 
note,  and  to  make  up,  by  ihe  sacri¬ 
fice  of  every  principle  of  gratitude 
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t«ici  humanity,  for  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  victims  of  his 
treachery.  His  vices  having  in  very 
early  youth  so  exasperated  his  father 
that  he  renounced  all  future  con¬ 
nexion  with  him,  he  so  effectually 
excited  the  compassion  of  the  Sieur 
de  Semans,  another  Hugonot  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he 
not  only  received  him  into  the  fa¬ 
mily,  but  treated  him  as  a  son;  and, 
breeding  him  up  with  a  young  kins¬ 
man  of  his  own,  gave  him  every 
advantage  of  education.  The  elder 
Gavaret  dying,  his  son  inherited 
his  fortune ;  and,  after  being  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  intended  assassination 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  he  set  out 
to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  and 
invited  the  Sieur  de  Semans,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  young  man  who  had 
been  his  companion  in  education,  six 
other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  four  merchants,  all  Hu- 
gonots,  to  accompany  him  on  so 
agreeable  an  occasion.  During  din¬ 
ner,  Gavaret  entertained  his  guests 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
obligations  he  had  received  from  the 
Sieur  de  Semans,  observing,  that  he 
had  been  more  than  a  father  to  him ; 
but  the  table  was  no  sooner  cleared 
than  sixteen  assassins  entered,  who 
fell  upon  the  guests;  but  Gavaret 
stopped  them  when  they  had  killed 
but  three  of  the  company,  declaring 
that  to  give  the  fatal  blow  belonged 
only  to  him,  and,  having  first  killed 
his  venerable  and  generous  benefac¬ 
tor,  he  stabbed  all  the  rest,  except 
bis  foster-brother,  whom  he  led  to  a 
window,  and,  making  him  sit  down, 
bade  him  sing  the  most  melancholy 
air  he  could  recollect,  the  young 
man  being  remarkable  for  a  very 
fine  voice.  This  command,  of  course, 
was  not  immediately  complied  with ; 
but  Gavaret  giving  him  time  to  re¬ 
cover  his  senses  so  far  as  to  induce 
him  to  hope  that  he  could  mollify 
the  cruel  wretch,  he  at  length  ac¬ 
quiesced,  and  sang  a  favourite  air, 


accompany  ing  it  with  the  most  touch¬ 
ing  graces  and  petitioning  counte¬ 
nance.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished, 
the  execrable  monster,  whom  he  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  move,  swore 
that  no  one  but  himself  could  finish 
so  noble  a  tragedy,  stabbed  the 
young  man  first  in  the  throat  and 
then  in  the  heart,  and  threw  his  body 
and  those  of  his  murdered  compa¬ 
nions  out  of  the  window.” — Now,  this 
wretch  was  evidently  a  lunatic  ;  but 
what  made  him  so  ] 


SPANISH  ROMANCE. 

“  Don  Quixote”  has  been  read  and 
enjoyed  in  every  European  country  ; 
but  how  peculiarly  it  must  have  beea 
felt  in  Spain,  a  reference  to  the  many 
fantasticalities  which  in  that  nation 
long  survived  the  attack  of  the  knight 
of  the  rueful  countenance  will  clearly 
demonstrate.  For  instance,  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  last 
sovereign  of  Spain  of  the  house  of 
xAustria,  who  died  in  J  700,  when  the 
ladies  of  the  palace  went  abroad  on 
solemn  days,  or  when  the  queen 
gave  audience,  every  lady  had  the 
privilege  of  placing  by  her  sid£  two 
cavaliers,  who,  although  not  gran¬ 
dees,  were  allowed  to  put  on  their 
hats  before  their  majesties.  These 
honoured  swains  were  termed  em- 
bevecidos,  tiiat  is,  drunk  with  love  ; 
the  theory  of  the  indulgence  resting 
on  the  presumption  that  they  were 
so  transported  .with  passion  and  the 
pleasure  of  being  near  their  mis¬ 
tresses  as  to  become  incapable  of 
minding  any-thing  else,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  permitted  to  be 
covered,  as  madmen  would  have 
been,  who  understood  not  their  obli¬ 
gation  to  propriety  and  decorum. 
Could  Cervantes,  in  his  most  hu¬ 
mourous  mood,  have  invented  any¬ 
thing  more  solemnly  silly,  more 
exquisitely  ridiculous,  than  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  brace  of  egregious 
coxcombs  in  the  act  of  thus  bur- 
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lesquing  passion  and  humanity.*  O 
holv  and  celestial  Love,  how  fre- 
quently  has  thy  worship  been  pol¬ 
luted  with  idolatry,  and  folly  been 
adored  in  thy  name !  How  often 
art  thou  invoked :  and  yet  how  few 
know,  feel,  or  do  thee  homage,  in 
the  pure  spirit  of  that  devotion 
which  has  its  source  in  the  simple 
interchange  of  a  couple  of  hearts ! 


BISHOP  BERKELEY. 

There  is  a  species  of  generous  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  noble  offspring  of 
primeval  rectitude  and  simplicity, 
which,  although  bordering  on  the 
romantic,  is  often  seen  united  with 
superior  intellect.  It  might  not  be 
difficult  to  prove,  too,  that  more 
benefit  has  accrued  to  mankind  from 
the  labours  of  philanthropists  of  this 
earnest  and  amiable  class  than  from 
the  regular  exertions  of  all  the  sou 
disant  politicians  in  the  world.  How¬ 
ever  sneered  at  by  the  cold  and  selfish 
*/ 

satellites  of  power,  who  seldom  can 
Conceive  any  medium  between  a 
knave  and  a  fool,  they  are  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  Gospel)  “  of  the 
salt  of  the  earth.”  Such  an  indivi¬ 
dual  was  Bishop  Berkeley,  who,  when 
dean  of  Derry,  was  willing  to  give 
up  that  rich  preferment  of  1100/. 
a-year,  to  fulfil  a  project  he  had 
formed  for  the  conversion  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  North- American 
savages,  by  a  college  to  be  erected  in 
the  isles  of  Bermuda.  He  made  a 
proposal  for  this  purpose  to  govern¬ 
ment,  and  offered  to  resign  his 
deanery,  and  dedicate  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  on  the  moderate  salary 
of  100/.  a-year,  to  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  America.  Notwithstanding 
the  powerful  effect  of  superior  mo¬ 
tives  on  liiir  own  mind,  lie  was  too 
acute  an  observer  of  human  nature 

*  t  he  readers  of  Don  Quixote  (and 
who  are  not  its  readers 3)  will  recollect! 
the  affected,  madness  of  the  knight  in  tliel 
Sierra  Moreno,  in  imitation  of  Amadis  de 

Gaul. 


to  expect  that  the  same  energy  would 
operate  in  the  subordinate,  though 
essential,  parts  of  his  plan.  By  in¬ 
defatigable  exertion  he,  therefore, 
contrived  a  scheme  to  raise  a  fund 
from  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher,  which  had 
been  ceded  by  France  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  Having  obtained  the 
ear  of  the  king  (George  the  First), 
Walpole  undertook  to  introduce  his 
proposal  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  the  latter  voted  an  address  to 
his  majesty  for  10,000/.  which  was 
promised  by  the  minister.  In  the 
mean  time  Berkeley  married;  but 
this  engagement  was  so  far  from  ob¬ 
struct  ing  his  undertaking,  he  actually 
set  sail  for  Rhode  Island  the  follow¬ 
ing  month,  accompanied  by  his  lady, 
a  Miss  Hancock,  and  two  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
of  his  own,  and  a  collection  of  books 
for  his  intended  library.  What  was 
the  result? — although  he  departed 
with  a  positive  promise  from  those 
in  power  that  the  money  granted 
should  be  paid  as  soon  as  lands  were 
selected  and  agreed  for,  after  re¬ 
maining  in  America  two  years,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
as  distant  from  his  object  as  ever. 
At  length,  his  friend.  Bishop  Gibson, 
obtained  an  explanation,  which  put 
an  end  to  all  his  expectations  at 
once ;  that  is,  the  candid  statesman 
informed  him  that,  as  minister,  he 
could  assure  him  the  money  would 
be  paid  as  soon  as  public  conveni¬ 
ence  would  admit;  but,  if  asked  as 
a  friend  whether  Dean  Berkeley 
should  continue  in  America,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  such  payment,  he  would 
advise  him  to  return  immediately. 
Accordingly,  he  did  return,  and  re¬ 
stored  all  the  private  subscriptions, 
after  spending  nearly  seven  years  of 
his  life  and  a  great  part  of  his  private 
fortune  in  a  scheme  which  shewed 
the  energy  and  integrity  of  his  mind, 
and  his  earnest  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  fellow-creatures.-^-- 
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Contrast  Berkeley  with  Walpole  in 
this  transaction,  and  what  a  pair  of 
portraits !  To  follow  the  fine  reve¬ 
ries  of  a  superior  imagination,  and 
trace  the  links  which  connect  the 
thoughts  of  men  with  their  actions, 
is  a  most  pleasant  employment. 
Berkeley  was  author  of  the  pleasing 
romance  of  “  Gaudentio  di  Lucci;” 
and,  in  his  Utopian  vision  of  a  pure 
and  virtuous  community  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Africa,  may  be  detected 
much  of  the  enthusiastic  and  bene¬ 
volent  line  of  thinking  which  sent 
him  from  his  native  land  to  improve 
America.  By  the  number  of  great 
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literary  characters  who  have  indulged 
in  this  kind  of  speculation,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  mind  of  genius  took 
a  peculiar  delight  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  some  calm  and  philosophic 
existence,  distinguished  from  the 
world,  as  it  is,  by  the  absence  of  its 
grosser  evils  ard  vices,  Alas !  to 
say  nothing  of  genius,  is  there  a  be- 
in]g  at  all  mental  who,  when  wearied 
with  the  endless  vexation  of  life,  is 
not  frequently  disposed  to  modify 
some  shining  cloud,  and,  to  use  the 
beautiful  language  of  Moore,  sigh 
for  repose  “  in  some  bright  isle  of 
rest.” 
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MARGARET  CAVENDISH, 

DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

SLIGHT  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  once  celebrated  lady  will 
strikingly  prove  the  advantage  of 
rank  and  station  to  temporary  lite¬ 
rary  celebrity,  and  their  complete 
inability  to  secure  lasting  attention. 
If  happiness  consists  in  being  perpe¬ 
tually  well  deceived,  as  some  will 
have  it,  the  subject  of  this  article,  in 
her  character  of  author,  was  the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world;  for 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she 
breathed,  as  it  were,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  incense.  The  existence  of  such 
individuals  may  be  said  to  glide  away 
in  a  vision :  to  them,  death  is  merely 
the  termination  of  a  pleasant  dream, 
and  they  peaceably  pass  from  one 
state  of  being  to  another,  as  ignorant 
nearly  of  that  which  they  leave,  as  of 
that  to  which  they  are  going.  It 
fortunately  happens  that,  although 
the  vain  are  sometimes  unfeeling, 
they  are  seldom  flagrantly  vicious; 
nay,  their  folly  is  occasionally  tem¬ 
pered  with  some  very  flue  qualities: 
and,  although  we  do  not  much  ad- 
jnire  advancing  the  doctrine,  we  fear 
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that  of  these  qualities  even  vanity  is 
sometimes  the  parent.  In  truth,  it 
is  not  always  expedient  to  canvas 
this  matter  too  closely,  since  we 
often  discover  some  very  silly  incen¬ 
tives  assuming  the  name  of  wisdom 
or  virtue,  and  fighting  in  the  same 
cause. 

Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  family  and  of  great  for¬ 
tune  in  the  county  of  St.  Essex,  was 
bom  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Janies  I.  Sir  Charles,  dying 
young,  left  his  children  to  the  care 
of  his  widow,  a  lady  of  great  beaut  y 
and  accomplishments,  who  attended 
to  their  education  with  exceeding 
assiduity.  If  we  are  to  believe  what 
is  recorded  on  the  tomb  of  her  cele¬ 
brated  daughter,  she  eminently  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  for  it  was  observed  of  them, 
in  after-life,  that  “all  the  men  were 
valiant,  and  all  the  women  virtuous.” 
From  her  infancy.  Miss  Margaret 
Lucas  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  li¬ 
terature  ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  she  had  not  the  strong  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding  generation  of 
H  h 
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females,  which  would  have  extended 
her  knowledge  and  corrected  her 
taste.  In  1643,  she  attended  the 
court  of  Charles  I.  for  the  first  time, 
and,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
loyalty  of  her  family,  as  well  as  her 
own  accomplishments,  was  appointed 
a  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  and 
in  that  capacity  attended  her  when 
obliged,  by  the  civil  war,  to  quit 
England.  In  Paris  she  met  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle,  then  a  wi¬ 
dower,  who  was  led  to  pay  her  par¬ 
ticular  attention  out  of  friendship  to 
her  brother,  the  gallant  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  Lord  Lucas.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  to  a  young  and  beautiful 
-woman  is  seldom  paid  without  a 
succession  of  consequences.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  marquis  was 
quickly  induced  to  make  serious  pro¬ 
posals  to  Miss  Lucas,  which  were 
accepted,  and  their  union  took  place 
in  1645.  After  their  marriage,  the 
marquis  and  marchioness  left  Paris, 
and  resided  six  months  at  Rotter¬ 
dam,  whence  thev  removed  to  Aut- 
werp,  in  which  city  they  enjoyed,  in 
a  calm  and  pleasant  retirement,  as 
much  happiness  as  their  ruined  for¬ 
tunes  would  admit.  Although  the 
marquis  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
rank  and  high  character,  both  by  his 
own  countrymen  and  by  foreigners, 
and  consequently  had  much  attention 
paid  to  him,  he  very  much  confined 
himself  to  the  company  of  his  lady, 
in  whose  talents  and  conversation  he 
found  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
amusement.  His  high  sense  of  her 
value  is  displayed  in  several  elegant 
compliments  and  addresses,  which, 
however  fantastic  and  affected  in 
some  instances,  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  real  gratitude  and  admiration. 
Unfortunately,  during  their  abode  in 
Antwerp,  they  felt  the  pressure  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment ;  an  exi¬ 
gency  which  obliged  the  marchioness 
to  come  over  to  England.  Her  view 
was  to  obtain  some  of  the  marquis’s 
rente ;  but  she  could  not  procure  a 


grant  from  the  rulers  of  those  times 
to  receive  the  slightest  portion  out 
of  his  ample  inheritance,  and,  but 
for  the  generosity  of  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish,  herself  and  husband  must 
have  been  involved  in  extreme  po¬ 
verty.  Having  at  last,  however,  by 
her  influence  and  intreaty,  obtained 
a  considerable  sum  from  their  rela¬ 
tives  on  each  side,  she  returned  to 
Antwerp  ;  where  she  continued  with 
her  husband  until  the  restoration, 
and  employed  her  leisure  in  compos¬ 
ing  several  of  the  works  which  were 
afterwards  printed. 

When,  upon  the  return  of  Charles 
II.,  the  marquis  became  restored  to 
his  fortunes  and  country,  he  left  his 
lady  some  little  time  abroad  to  ar¬ 
range  his  affairs;  which  having  done 
with  great  prudence  and  dispatch, 
she  followed  him  to  England.  Both 
these  facts,  namely,  her  journey  to 
England  in  the  first  place,  and  her 
remaining  at  Antwerp  to  settle  busi¬ 
ness  there,  prove  this  lady  to  have 
possessed  considerable  abilities  in 
worldly  transactions;  and  those  only 
who  have  experienced  the  aid  of  a 
consort  of  integrity,  activity,  and 
address,  in  vicissitude  and  embar¬ 
rassment,  know  the  value  of  such  an 
assistant.  In  the  Marchioness  of 
Newcastle  this  happy  capability  was 
joined  to  a  very  soul-engrossing  at* 
tention  to  literature,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  the  more  remarkable;  their 
junction  is  very  unusual  in  either 
sex. 

The  remainder  of  this  lady’s  life 
(now  become  a  duchess)  was  spent 
in  the  luxuriance  of  high  rank,  ample 
fortune,  and  voluntary  literary  em¬ 
ployment.  The  fruits  of  the  latter 
appeared  in  letters,  plays,  poems, 
philosophical  discourses,  and  ora¬ 
tions.  She  was  so  systematic  in  this 
respect,  that  she  kept  a  number  of 
young  ladies  about  her  person,  who 
occasionally  w rote  what  she  dictated. 
To  these  young  ladies,  as  her  spirit 
was  munificent,  she  was  very  gene- 
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Tons  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  1 
their  employment  must  have  been 
sometimes  very  unpleasant,  as  some 
of  them  slept  in  a  room  next  to  the 
duchess,  that  they  might  be  ready, 
at  the  call  of  her  bell,  to  rise  at  any 
hour  of  the  night  to  take  down  her 
conceptions,  lest  they  should  escape 
her  memory.  To  these  fair  scribes 
the  fruitfulness  of  her  Grace’s  ima¬ 
gination  must  have  been  a  source  of 
frequent  vexation,  especially  as  she 
was  sometimes  a  little  hasty  and 
peevish.  It  will  not  be  surprising 
that  in  this  way  thirteen  folios  were 
produced,  ten  of  which  have  been 
printed.  The  duke  had  similar  pre¬ 
dilections.  *  Of  all  the  riders  of 
Pegasus/  observes  Horace  Walpole, 

*  there  have  not  been  a  more  fan¬ 
tastical  couple  than  his  Grace  and 
his  faithful  duchess,  who  was  never 
off  her  pillion/  The  life  of  the 
duke,  her  husband,  is  the  most  esti¬ 
mable  of  her  productions,  but  it 
abounds  in  trifling  circumstances. 
The  touches  on  her  own  character 
are  curious ;  she  says,  “  That  it 
pleased  God  to  command  his  ser¬ 
vant,  Nature,  to  indue  her  with  a 
poetical  and  philosophical  genius, 
even  from  her  birth,  for  she  did 
write  some  books  of  that  kind  even 
before  she  was  twelve  years  of  age.” 
4  It  unfortunately  happened  that, 
though  the  duchess  had  written  phi¬ 
losophy,  she  had  read  none,”  adds 
Mr.  Walpole ;  “  for,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  she  informs  us,  that  she  applied 
to  the  perusal  of  philosophical  au¬ 
thors  in  order  to  learn  the  terms  of 
urtJ  Revision,  it  seems,  she  de¬ 
clined,  because  it  disturbed  her  fol¬ 
lowing  conceptions.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  this  is  an  admirable  recipe  for 
writing  voluminously. 

It  would  be  taking  up  too  much 
of  our  room  to  insert  a  list  of  this 
eccentric  lady's  productions.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they 
consist  of  Orations,  Philosophical 
Essays  and  Opinions,  Sociable  Let¬ 


ters  innumerable,  Plays,  in  which 
the  duke  sometimes  assisted,  Poems 
and  Phansies,  and  his  Grace’s  Life, 
styled  by  Langbain  “  the  crown  of 
her  labours.”  Her  Grace’s  preten¬ 
sions  to  philosophical  knowledge 
were  doubtless  absurd ;  but,  extra¬ 
vagant  as  are  many  of  her  other 
productions,  it  has  been  allowed  that 
she  possessed  imagination,  invention, 
and  wit.  Her  literary  works  and 
character  are  now  disregarded  ;  but 
some  extracts  which  Mr.  Steevens 
the  editor  of  Shakspeare,  obtained 
from  a  scarce  book,  intitied  “  a 
Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems 
written  by  Persons  of  Honour  and 
Learning,  upon  divers  important 
Subjects,  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,”  will  amply  prove  the 
attention  and  ffatterv  the  author  re- 
ceived  in  her  life-time.  The  source 
of  this  academic  and  other  adulation 
is  curious:  the  stately  and  pedantic 
pair,  it  is  to  be  understood,  were  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  whatever  they 
wrote  to  the  libraries  of  the  univer¬ 
sities,  which  favours  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  those  learned  and  disin¬ 
terested  bodies  in  a  stvle  of  the  most 
disgusting  flattery.  Had  their  pub¬ 
lication  been  foreseen,  most  likely 
the  greater  part  of  them  would  never 
have  been  written;  but  the  vanity 
of  the  duke  would  not  permit  such 
honourable  testimonials  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  merit  of  himself  and  consort  to 
be  iost,  and  therefore  directed  that 
they  should  be  printed  after  his 
death.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have 
not  seen  the  specimen  of  them,  either 
in  the  “  Biographia  Britannica”  or 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Steevens,  will  be 
amused  with  a  few  instances  of  the 
cumbrous  gallantry  of  fellows  of 
colleges:  possibly,  a  more  nauseous 
compound  of  falsehood  and  servility 
was  never  witnessed  than  that  w  hich 
this  correspondence  supplies. 

“In  your  poesy,”  write  the  master 
and  fellows  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  “  we  praise  that  life  and 
II  h  2 
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native  verdure  every  way  consistent 
With  itself.  Castalian-like,  it  stands 
not  still,  nor  boils  over,  but  with  a 
gentle  strain  doth  touch  our  ears 
and  slide  into  our  minds.  .  .  .Your 
Grace  only,  among  women,  owes 
nothing  to  nature;  for,  how  much 
soever  she  hath  graced  you  with  in¬ 
comparable  lustre  in  your  features, 
or  pregnancy  in  your  wit,  your  Grace 
hath  returned  all  of  it,  in  those 
elegancies  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
with  a  most  excellent  retaliation.” 

“  We,  who  wonder  that  the  an¬ 
cients  should  adore  the  same  tutelar 
goddess  both  of  arts  and  arms, — 
what  shall  we  think  of  your  excel¬ 
lency,  who  are  both  a  Minerva  and 
an  Athens  to  yourself,  the  Muses  as 
Well  as  an  Helicon,  Aristotle  as  w  ell 
as  his  Lycasum?” — Such  was  the 
simple  and  candid  interrogatory  of 
John  Pearson,  master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

In  a  second  address  to  her  Grace, 
the  society  of  St.  John's  College, 
with  equal  delicacy  and  elegance, 
observe,  that  “some  grope  for  na¬ 
ture  in  vacuums  and  empty  spaces, 
with  a  success  not  like  their  suppo- 
sais:  but  she  willingly  shews  herself, 
all  bare  and  naked,  to  your  Grace.” 

The  vice-chancellor  and  senate  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge  thus 
gravely  wrote  on  another  occasion. 

Most  excellent  princess,  you  have 
unspeakably  obliged  us  all,  but  not 
in  one  respect  alone  ;  but  whenso¬ 
ever  we  find  ourselves  nonplus’d  in 
our  studies,  we  repair  to  you  as  to 
our  oracle;  if  we  be  to  speak,  you 
dictate  to  us ;  if  we  knock  at  Apollo’s 
door,  you  alone  open  to  us;  if  we 
compose  an  history,  you  are  the  re¬ 
membrancer;  if  we  be  confounded 
and  puzzled  among  the  philosophers, 
you  disentangle  us  and  assoil  all  our 
difficulties.” 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Barlow,  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  was  quite 
astonished  “  that  a  person  so  illus¬ 
trious  and  (for  place  and  parts  so] 
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eminent,  should  look  upon  so  incon¬ 
siderable  and  impertinent  thing  in 
black  as  I  am,  but  that  I  know  the 
sun  doth  shine  on  shrubs  as  well  as 
cedars.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  told 
you  in  my  last  that  I  had  a  manu¬ 
script  book  in  my  keeping,  which 
the  author  intitles  thus,  “  Women’s 
Worth,  or  a  Treatise  proving,  by 
sundry  reasons,  that  Women  ex  cel l 
Men.”  Many  of  my  sex  will  hardly 
believe  it;  yeti  believe  yonr  honour 
may  prove  the  best  argument  in  the 
w'orld  to  convince  them  of  their  in¬ 
fidelity.” 

The  students  of  Trinity  College, 
1668,  inform  her  Grace  that  they 
mean  hereafter  to  dedicate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph  to  “  her  worthy 
name  and  memory.” 

“  To  Margaret  the  first ; 

Princess  of  Philosophers ; 

Who  hath  dispelled  errors ; 

Appeased  the  difference  of  opinions ; 

And  restored  peace 
To  learning’s  commonwealth.” 

There  is  much  more  in  the  same 
style,  which  our  limits  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  extract;  besides  epistles 
from  single  encomiasts  without  num¬ 
ber,  many  of  whom  were  persons 
of  great  celebrity.  The  volume, 
which  contains  182  pages,  concludes 
witli  several  copies  of  verses  by  Sir 
George  Etherege,  Shad  well,  and 
others,  together  with  an  English 
elegy  on  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  by  Knighly  Chetwood, 
in  a  strain  of  such  adulation  as  to 
approach  to  profaneness.  This  w  or¬ 
thy  poet  was  afterwards  dean  of 
Gloucester;  so  conducive  to  worldly 
welfare  is  the  happy  art  of  paue- 
gyric. 

We  need  not  inform  our  fair  read¬ 
ers  that  gross  hyperbole,  like  that 
we  have  been  extracting,  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  criticism  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  is  any-thing  but  truly  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  parties  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  Nothing  costs  less 
trouble,  or  exercises  less  ingenuity. 
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titan  general  and  extravagant  praise. 
The  most  really  elegant  compliment 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  is  by  a  writer  in  No. 
LX1X.  of  that  sprightly  and  divert¬ 
ing  periodical  work,  by  Colman  the 
elder  and  Bounell  Thornton,  entitled 
“  the  Connoisseur.*'  In  a  vision  of 
female  poets  riding  to  Parnassus,  he 
thus  describes  the  duchess:  “  Upon 
this  a  lady  advanced,  who,  though 
she  had  something  rather  extrava¬ 
gant  in  her  air  and  deportment,  yet 
had  a  noble  presence,  that  com¬ 
manded  at  once  awe  and  veneration. 
She  was  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned 
habit,  very  fantastic,  and  trimmed 
with  bugles  and  points,  such  as  was 
worn  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I. 
This  lady,  I  was  informed,  was  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  When  she 
came  to  mount,  she  sprung  into  the 
saddle  with  surprising  agility,  and, 
giving  an  entire  loose  to  the  reins, 
Pegasus  directly  set  up  a  gallop,  and 
ran  away  with  her  quite  out  of  sight. 
However,  we  observed  that  she  kept 
a  firm  seat,  even  wheu  the  horse  went 
at  his  deepest  rate ;  and  that  she 
wanted  nothing  but  to  ride  with  a 
curb-bridle.  When  she  came  to  dis¬ 
mount,  Shakspeare  and  Milton  very 
kindly  offered  their  hand  to  help  her 
down,  which  she  accepted.  Then 
Euterpe  came  up  to  her  with  a 
smile,  and  begged  her  to  repeat  those 
beautiful  lines  against  melancholy, 
which  she  said  were  so  extremely 
picturesque.  The  duchess,  with  a 
most  pleasing  air,  immediately  be¬ 
gan — 

w 

Dull  Melancholy — 

She’ll  make  you  start  at  every  noise  you 
hear, 

And  visions  strange  shall  to  your  eyes 
appear. 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  an  hollow 
sound ; 

She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness 
found, 

Or  sits  by  blushing  lamps,  or  tapers 
small, 

Which  various  shadows  make  against  the 
vail. 
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She  loves  nought  else  but  noise  which 
discord  makes — ■ 

As  croaking  frogs,  whose  dwelling  is  in 
lakes  ; 

The  raven  hoarse,  the  mandrake’s  hollow 
groan, 

And  shrieking  owls  that  dy  o’the  night 
alone  ; 

The  tolling  bell  which  for  the  dead  rings 
out, 

A  mile  when  running  waters  run  about. 
She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine 
night, 

And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  de¬ 
light. 

In  hollow  caves,  thatched  houses,  and 
low  cells, 

She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she 
dwells : 

There  leave  her  to  herself  alone  to  dwell, 
While  you  and  I  in  mirth  and  pleasure 
swell. 

All  the  while  that  these  lines  were 
repeating,  Milton  seemed  very  at¬ 
tentive  ;  and  it  was  whispered  by 
some  that  he  was  obliged  for  many 
of  the  thoughts  in  his  f  L’ Allegro* 
and  *  II  Penseroso*  to  this  lady's 
dialogue  between  Mirth  and  Melan¬ 
choly. ” 

The  concluding  observation  is 
deemed  inconsistent  with  chronology, 
and  therefore  groundless.  The  same 
remark  has  been  applied  to  Beau* 
moot  and  Fletcher's  beautiful  song 
in  the  “  Mad  Lover,” — “  Nothing 
so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  Melan¬ 
choly  as  also  to  passages  in  Bur¬ 
ton’s  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
and  possibly  witii  no  more  justice : 
it  would  be  w  onderful  if  individuals 
of  unbounded  fancy  did  not  occa¬ 
sionally  clash  in  a  few  of  their  more 
general  ideas. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  de¬ 
parted  this  life  at  London,  in  the 
year  1673,  and  was  buried  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  where  the  duke 
erected  a  superb  monument  to  her 
memory:  he  survived  her  about  three 
years.  The  person  of  the  duchess 
was  eminently  graceful ;  in  disposi¬ 
tion  she  was  rather  reserved,  but 
truly  charitable,  pious,  and  gene¬ 
rous  ;  very  kind  to  her  servants,  ail 
excellent  economist,  and  a  perfect 
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pattern  of  conjugal  love  and  duty. 
Of  mental  labours  she  was  never 
weary ;  and  many  have  wondered 
how  an  individual  thus  devoted  to 
writing  could  perform  so  honourably 
and  judiciously  the  more  active  du¬ 
ties  of  life. 

It  is  related  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  being  once  complimented 
by  a  friend  on  the  great  wisdom  of 
bis  wife,  answered,  “  Sir,  a  very 
wise  woman  is  a  very  foolish  thing/' 
There  are  moments  when  a  man  may 
be  surprised  into  such  observations, 
with  very  little  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  heart  and  the  tongue. 
Such,  if  this  story  be  true,  must 
have  been  the  case  with  the  duke ; 
for  the  high  compliments  he  paid 
her,  and  the  share  he  had  in  her 


productions,  were  known  to  all  the 
world.  Besides,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  same  observation  would  apply  to 
a  very  wise  man  ;  so  much  depends 
upon  the  train  of  thought  which 
gives  rise  to  the  remark,  whether 
grave,  gay,  humourous,  splenetic, 
didactic,  or  satyrical.  Sometimes  a 
mere  play  of  words,  a  quip,  or  an¬ 
tithesis,  darts  into  the  mind,  and 
breaks  out  into  speech,  ere  reflection 
can  interfere.  Let  an  anecdote- 
monger  get  hold  of  the  fact,  and  the 
mischief  is  irreparable.  There  are 
minds  in  whose  estimation  this  single 
reply  of  the  duke  would  outweigh 
all  his  elaborate  compliments;  so 
disposed  is  mortality  to  turn  from 
the  glare  of  high  qualities,  and  seek 
relief  in  the  shade. 


POETRY. 

Poetry  exalts 

Her  voice  to  ages  ;  and  informs  the  page 

With  music,  image,  sentiment,  and  thought. — Thomson. 


SOLITARY  31  USINGS. 

WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

7U  O  sound  disturbs  the  silence  of  the 
^  night : 

How  oft,  in  childhood,  at  this  solemn 
,  hour, 

When  all  around  is  calm  and  motionless, 
Would  the  wild  tales  that  superstition 

feigns 

Rush  on  my  recollection,  and  my  mind 
Tremble  beneath  her  influence,  and  per¬ 
ceive 

Her  shadowy  forms  amid  surrounding 
gloom. 

Still  Memory’s  tablet  faithfully  retains 
The  record  of  my  life’s  departed  morn, 
When  I,  an  ardent  visionary  child, 

Have  fled  from  frolicsome  and  noisy 
sports, 

To  brood  o'er  mysteries,  or  unseen  to 
dwell 

On  fiction’s  wonderous,  wild,  enticing 
page, 

With  deep  enchained  attention,  or  in¬ 
dulge 

In  unsubstantial  dreams;  for  Fancy  then 
Was  all  predominant,  and  in  my  inind 
Held  sovereignty  o’er  Reason. 


Unperceiv’d 

And  gradual  is  the  change  which  time 
effects 

In  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  hopes 
and  fears  : 

I  am  not  what  I  was;  yet  welcome  still, 
Tho’  transient,  is  a  period  of  release 
From  uncongenial  converse,  irksome 
cares, 

And  the  disquietudes  that  render  life 
A  painful  journey  thro’  a  dreary  way, 
Undecked  with  flowers,  and  only  visited 
At  times  by  faint  and  partial  beams  of 
hope, 

Struggling  thro’  clouds  of  sorrow. 

Scenes  and  times 

Long  past,  by  recollection  are  restor’d  : 

I  seem  again  to  tend  thy  dying  bed, 

Tliou  dear  lamented  one,  and  feel  once 
more 

The  fearful  agony  with  which  I  watch’d 
Thy  fast  receding  life.  Five  mournful 
years 

Have  pass’d  since  thou  vvert  to  the  grave 
consign’d  : 

I  knew  not  the  full  bitterness  of  grief 
Till  that  unhappy  hour.  Thy  gentle  hand 
Had  rooted  from  the  path  of  life  its 
thorns ; 
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-Tny  soothing  voice,  thy  sympathising  tear, 
And  smile  of  winning  tenderness,  be- 
guil’d 

The  sense  of  sorrow. 

From  the  precious  hope 
That  thou  dost  still  behold  me,  and  retain 
Remembrance  of  our  friendship,  1  have 
felt  ' 

Such  elevated,  pure,  and  holy  joy, 
lhat  present  things  have  vanished  from 
my  thoughts 

As  tho’  they  were  not.  Dear  departed 
saint, 

Tho’  thou  art  elevated  far  above 
This  mortal  scene,  which  may  to  thee 
appear, 

With  all  its  joys,  its  sorrows,  and  its  cares, 
As  trifling  as  the  idle  toys  which  please 
yle  years  of  childhood,  I  will  still  believe 
’Ihy  influence  surrounds  thy  once  loved 
friend, 

Who  bends  a  lonely  mourner  o’er  thy 
grave. 

E.  M. 

INSCRIPTION  IN  A  RUSTIC 
BUILDING. 

Though  this  sequestered  solitude 
From  noise  and  levity  is  free, 
Unwelcome  guests  will  still  intrude, 

And  vain  the  effort  to  exclude 
Their  presence  and  society. 

Memory,  with  scrolls  of  vanished  time, 
Uncall’d  before  my  view  appears  ; 

For  hours  mispent  in  youth’s  gay  prime, 
When  trifles  rival’d  things  sublime, 

Her  keen  reproaches  meet  my  ears. 

And  Hope  is  here  a  pallid  form, 

With  all  her  brilliant  beauty  faded; 

By  life’s  destructive  beating  storm, 
Chill’d  is  her  influence,  bright  and  warm, 
Which  once  with  joy  my  mind  pervaded. 

Imagination  enters,  too, 

1  ho’  not  to  strew  life’s  path  with  roses, 
Or  Hope’s  expiring  power  renew, 

But  to  shed  gloom  of  deeper  line 
O’er  all  the  ills  that  path  discloses. 

And  wounded  Tenderness  appears, 

By  cold  Neglect  and  Insult  rude, 
Pierc’d  deeply  witii  envenom’d  spear, 
And  left  expos’d  to  taunts  severe, 
Without  the  aid  of  Fortitude. 

E.  M. 

SONNET 

FROM  VINCENZIO  DA  FILICAJA. 

See  a  fond  mother,  and  her  young  ones 
round, 

Her  soul  soft-melting  with  maternal 
“  love; 
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Some  to  her  breast  she  clasps,  and 
others  prove 

By  kisses  her  affection  :  on  the  ground 

Her  ready  foot  affords  a  rest  for  one, 

Another  smiling  sits  upon  her  knee  ; 

By  their  desiring  eyes,  and  actions  free. 

And  lisping  words  their  little  wants  are 
known : — 

To  those  she  gives  a  look,  a  frown  to 
these, 

But  all  is  love.  Thus  awful  Providence 

Watches  and  helps  us  : — oft  denies  our 
sense 

But  to  invite  more  earnest  prayer  and 
praise ; 

Or  seeming  to  deny  what  we  implore, 

In  that  refusal  gives  a  blessing  more. 

C.  Reddish. 


SYMPATHY. 

There  is  a  charm,  whose  powerful  spell 
The  vestal’s  feelings  e’en  can  tell, 

While  thro’  her  veins  a  thrill  there  flies. 
Whose  sweet  impression  never  dies  : 

And,  strange  to  tell,  she  knows  not  why 
A  tear  should  start  in  either  eye. 

This  soft’ning  pow’r,  this  germ  of  love, 
Does  friendship’s  kindly  raptures  prove  ; 
To  line  or  rule  it  never  bends, 

Its  sweet  influence  makes  us  friends  ; 
And,  wond’rous  still,  no  strength  of  mind 
Could  e’er  its  dire  dominion  bind. 

There’s  not  a  soul,  no  breathing  clay. 

But  by  its  all-enchanting  sway 
Still  views  a  form,  still  meets  an  eye, 

Of  beauteous  mould,  of  brightest  dye. 
Mysterious  essence  !  by  its  rule 
Mind  seeks  for  mind,  tire  fool  for  fool ! 

Go  far,  or  near,  no  matter  where  ; 

Dive  deep  below,  or  rise  in  air; 

It  is  the  chain,  the  secret  tie, 

Connecting  all  beneath  the  sky. 

O,  magic  pow’r!  thy  empire  shares 
Our  hopes,  our  tears,  our  joys,  and  cares. 

It  is  a  mirror,  polish’d  fair, 

Reflecting  mirth  or  musing  care, 
Producing  corresponding  gsace 
Of  mien,  of  mind,  of  heart,  and  face  : 
Electric  beam!  its  magic  ray, 

While  nature  blooms,  will  ne’er  decay. 

Hail,  Sympathy,  whose  high  controul 
Binds  heart  to  heart,  and  soul  to  soul ! 
The  chain  of  Nature’s  link’d  by  thee 
In  all  its  beauteous  symmetry  : 

Thou  nerv’st  the  heart  with  ail  that’s 
dear; 

To  thee  we  owe  compassion's  tear. 

J.W.  P, 

Brook-street ;  July  26,  1815, 
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TO  CELIA. 

Welcome,  welcome,  do  I  sing, 

Far  more  welcome  than  the  spring: 

He  that  parteth  from  you  never, 

Shall  enjoy  a  spring  for  ever. 

Love,  that  to  the  voice  is  near, 
Breaking  from  your  ivory  pale, 

Need  not  walk  abroad  to  hear 
The  delightful  nightingale. 

Welcome,  welcome,  &c. 

Love,  that  looks  still  on  your  eyes, 

Tho’  the  winter  have  begun 
To  benumb  our  arteries, 

Shall  not  want  the  summer’s  sun. 
Welcome,  welcome,  See. 

Love,  that  still  may  see  your  cheeks, 
Where  all  rareness  still  reposes, 

Is  a  fool,  if  ere  he  seeks 
Other  lilies,  other  roses. 

Welcome,  welcome,  &c. 

Love,  to  whom  your  soft  lip  yields, 

And  perceives  your  breath  in  kissing, 
All  the  odours  of  the  fields 
Never,  never  shall  be  missing. 
Welcome,  welcome,  &c. 

Love,  that  question  would  a-new 
What  fair  Eden  was  of  old, 

Let  him  rightly  study  you. 

And  a  brief  of  that  behold. 

Welcome,  welcome,  &c. 

Wm.  Browne  (selected  from  the  first 
part  of  his  recovered  poetry). 

THE  VALKYRIUR ; 

OR,  THE  MAIDS  OF  SLAUGHTER.* 

On  steeds  that  seem’d  as  fleet  as  light, 
Six  maids  in  complete  armour  dight ; 
Their  chargers,  of  ethereal  birth, 

Paw’d  with  impatient  hoof  the  earth, 
And,  snorting  fiercely,  ’gan  to  neigh  1 
As  if  they  heard  the  battle  bray,  ^ 
And  burned  to  join  the  bloody  fray  :  j 
But  they  unmoved  and  silent  sate, 

With  pensive  brow  and  look  sedate  ; 


*  This  beautiful  personification  from 
the  “  Helga”  of  Mr.  Herbert,  will  re¬ 
mind  the  poetical  reader  of  Gray’s  poem 
from  the  Norse,  beginning 

<(  Now  the  storm  begins  to  low’r 

they  are  the  same  personages  in  a  soft¬ 
ened,  but  much  finer,  straip  of  imagi¬ 
nation. 
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Proudly  each  couch’d  her  glittering  spear. 
And  seem’d  to  know  nor  hope  nor  fear  ; 
So  mildly  firm  their  placid  air, 

So  resolute,  yet  heavenly  fair. 

But  not  one  ray  of  pity’s  beam 

From  their  dark  eye-lids  seem’d  to  gleam; 

Nor  gentle  mercy’s  melting  tear, 

Nor  love  might  ever  harbour  there  : 

Was  never  beauteous  woman’s  face 
So  stern,  and  yet  so  passionless! 

They  spake  not,  but  jo  proud  array 
Moved  onward. 


THE  NORTHERN  SPRING. 

(From  u  Helga,”  a  Poem.) 

Yestrene  the  mountain’s  rugged  brow 
Was  mantled  o’er  w  ith  dreary  snow ; 

The  sun  sat  red  hehind  the  hill, 

And  every  breath  of  wind  was  still : 

But,  ere  he  rose,  the  southern  blast 
A  veil  o’er  heaven’s  blue  arch  had  cast ; 
Thick  roll’d  the  clouds,  and  genial  rain 
Pour’d  the  wide  deluge  o’er  the  plain. 
Fair  glens  and  verdant  vales  appear. 

And  warmth  awakes  the  budding  year. 

O !  ’tis  the  touch  of  fairy  hand 

That  wrakes  the  spring  of  northern  land! 

It  warms  not  there  by  slow  degrees, 

With  changeful  pulse,  the  uncertain 
breeze. 

But  sudden  on  the  wondering  sight 
Bursts  forth  the  beam  of  living  light, 
And  instant  verdure  springs  around, 
And  magic  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 
Return’d  from  regions  far  away. 

The  red-wing’d  throstle  pours  his  lay  ; 
The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  spring. 
While  the  breeze  whistles  thro’  his  wing; 
And,  as  he  hails  the  melting  snows, 

The  heath-cock  claps  his  wings  and  crows. 


MAN. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 

Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are  ; 

Or  like  the  fresh  spring’s  gaudy  hue. 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew; 

Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 

Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood  ; 

Ev’n  such  is  man,  whose  borrow’d  light 
Is  straight  call’d  in,  and  paid  to  night. 
The  wind  blows  out;  the  bubble  dies; 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies; 
The  dew7  dries  up  ;  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  past;  and  man  forgot. 

Bishop  King  (selected)* 
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An  Essay  on  Bashfucness.  pp.  96. 

2s.  6d. 

sent  for  this  little  work  under 
an  impression  that  it  would 
supply  an  interesting/emtrcme  article, 
and  furnish  us  with  a  pleasant  op¬ 
portunity  to  descant  upon  the  “thou¬ 
sand  blushing  apparitions”  and  “  in¬ 
nocent  shames”  which  are  born  of 
maiden  modesty.  Had  it  answered 
to  its  title,  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  disappointed  ;  but  it  does  not. 
As  an  essay,  it  should  assume  a 
principle  anddevelope  consequences; 
whereas,  it  does  little  more  than 
string  together  the  disconnected  re¬ 
flections  of  a  contemplative  indivi¬ 
dual  upon  the  different  appearances 
assumed  by  that  morbid  sensibility 
which  places  a  human  being  amongst 
his  fellow-creatures,  as  it  were,  with¬ 
out  his  skin.  This  is  not  exactly 
the  kind  of  bashfulness  we  had 
floured  to  ourselves  when  we  thought 
of  this  book  for  our  review  ;  but, 
having  once  taken  it  up,  we  found  it 
contain  passages  so  pleasingly  pensive 
and  moral,  so  unaffectedly  pious  and 
devout,  we  could  not  resolve  to  lay 
it  down  again  without  extracting  a 
few  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  our 
fair  readers.  Evidently  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  who  labours 
under  the  malady  which  he  describes, 
we  know  not  if  in  this  point  of  view' 
it  may  not  interest  those  who  are 
infected  in  the  same  way,  evep  in  a 
greater  degree  than  a  philosophical 
treatise.  A  couple  of  neighbours 
afflicted  with  the  gout  sympathise 
more  with  each  other  than  with  their 
physician ;  possibly,  it  may  operate 
similarly  with  the  bashful ;  if  so,  all 
ladies  are  bashful,  either  in  fact  or 
by  courtesy — so  we  cannot  but  be 
right. 

To  begin  with  a  definition,  for 
there  is  none  in  the  book,  bashful- 
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ness,  which  we  would  wish  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  the  mere  timidity  of  in¬ 
experience,  in  our  opinion,  either 
arises  from  a  sense  of  inferiority, 
which  implies  shame,  or  springs  out 
of  a  tendency  in  particular  minds  to 
form  an  ideal  standard  of  excellence, 
which,  as  a  secret  object  of  compa¬ 
rison,  produces  the  same  result.  The 
backwardness  arising  from  the  first 
cause  is  frequently  overcome  by  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  objects 
inspiring  it;  but  that  which  springs 
from  the  second  is  generally  irre- 
moveable.*  We  also  think  that,  when 
very  radical,  this  disposition  of  mind 
is  materially  connected  with  physical 
organization ;  so  much  so, that  we  have 
sometimes  observed  the  operation 
of  the  temperament  in  the  lowest  and 
most  depraved  of  criminals.  Attend 
to  the  deportment  of  many  of  this 
description,  when  every  moral  dis¬ 
tinction  has  been  lost,  they  will  invo¬ 
luntarily  shrink  behind  their  more 
audacious  fellows,  though  rather 
disposed  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
shame  than  of  their  turpitude.  To 
what  can  this  be  attributable,  if  not 
to  some  predisposing  cause,  which  is 
other  than  mental,  and  to  which  we 
presume  Hume  alludes  when,  as 
quoted  by  this  author,  he  states  that 
“  nothing  carries  a  man  through  the 
wmrld  like  a  true  natural  genuine 
impudence,  which  cannot  be  coun¬ 
terfeited  by  the  modest.”  Agreeably 
to  this  theory,  original  conformation 
has  something  to  do  with  a  tendency 
to  bashfulness ;  but  we  would  by  no 
means  infer  that  it  may  not  have 
metaphysical  causes  also.  The  bo¬ 
dily  predisposition  may  be  more  or 

less  developed  by  the  process  of 
_ _ _____________________ _  » 

*  It  baffles  precept,  example,  situa¬ 
tion,  and  every-thing  else  :  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield  could  never  furnish  his  sen, 
Stanhope,  with  even  a  decent  assurance, 
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mind,  and  when  bashfulness  arises 
out  of  a  despairing  contemplation  of 
some  beau-ideal  of  perfection,  it 
undoubtedly  is  chiefly  of  mental 
creation.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
men  who  have  imbibed  most  largely 
of  the  meek  spirit  of  Christianity,  as 
inculcated  in  the  pure  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel,  have  generally  been  re¬ 
tired  and  bashful. 

u  When  Hervey’s  Meditations,”  says 
our  author,  “  had  given  him  fame,  he  was 
distressed  with  people  of  fashion  coming 
to  hear  him  preach.  Flechier,  bishop  of 
Nismes,  in  his  character  written  by  him¬ 
self,  says,  £  Les  devoirs  exterieurs,  et  les 
bienseances  de  la  vie  lui  sont  a  charge  : 
les  visites  quo’on  se  rend,  les  lettres 
qu’on  s’ecrit,  et  le  commerce  de  societ6 
inevitable  entre  gens  indifferents  sont 
des  constraints  de  sa  part,  et  des  impor- 
tunites  de  la  part  des  autres.’  Tillotson 
very  earnestly  declined  the  archbishop¬ 
ric,  and  came  to  understand  Nehemiah’s 
merit  and  self-denial,  in  having  daily  a 
huge  bill  of  fare  and  promiscuous  guests.* 
Richard  Cromwell,  in  resigning  the  pro¬ 
tectorate,  laid  down  a  burden.  The 
poet,  who  knew  intuitively  and  gave  ap¬ 
propriate  language  to  high  and  low,  re¬ 
presents  ‘the  bashful  Henry,  the  shame¬ 
faced  king,’  struggling  with  his  native 
bashfulness,  overburdened  with  the  duties 
of  his  eventful  reign,  making  efforts  of 
justice  and  mercy,  but  too  feeble  ;  envy¬ 
ing  the  humble  shepherd’s  lot ;  display¬ 
ing,  at  the  death  of  Beaufort,  the  sanctity 
of  a  Christian. 

And  all  his  mind  is  bent  on  holiness. 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  another  king 
whose  facility,  and  indecision,  and  tender 
compassion,  proved  disastrous.  He  also 
was  devout,  and  had  the  passive  virtues.” 

The  similar  tendency  of  poor  Cow* 
per  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  bring 
recollection;  but,  alas!  in  him  a 
sense  of  unworthiness  degenerated 
into  fell  disease. 

The  danger  of  this  temper  carried 
to  excess,  and  of  the  encroachments 
to  which  it  is  liable,  is  forcibly  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  following  passage  : — 

“  The  history  of  favourites  is  a  lesson 
to  kings  ;  hut  one  of  inferior  rank  may 
give  way  to  blind  attachment,  and  suffer 
himself  to  be  overawed  and  dictated  to, 

'J  '  "  *  "  "  * - 

*  Neheiniah,  v.  7. 


and  made  a  property  of,  to  have  his 
power  usurped,  and  his  free  wall  annihi¬ 
lated.  The  depredators,  £  evil  and  un¬ 
thankful,’  turn  his  profusion  to  their  own 
emolument,  and  when  he  is  devoured 
seek  other  prey.  This  degradation,  in 
its  downward  steps,  is  blindfolded  by 
hashfulness.  Let  the  man  who  is  de¬ 
scending  make  a  stop,  and  open  his  eves, 
and  rouse  his  remaining  spirit  to  shake 
off'  the  parasite  before  it  be  too  late. 
Hooker,  author  of  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Polity,’ 
married  the  daughter  of  his  hostess, 
without  judging  for  himself.  £  God  had 
blessed  him,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  with 
a  blessed  hashfulness ;  being  without 
guile,  he  believed  her  who  was  kind  to 
him,  and  engaged  himself  without  having 
known  or  even  seen  his  future  wife and 
he  reaped  the  bitter  fruit.  D’Alembert 
enslaved  himself  to  Mademoiselle  l’Espi- 
nasse.  The  Israelites,  debased  by  sla¬ 
very,  wished  to  return  to  Egypt.  The 
Swedish  peasants,  when  urged  by  Gas- 
tavus  to  throw  off  the  Danisli  yoke,  said 
they  wanted  neither  herrings  nor  salt 
under  the  Danish  yoke.  A  negro  slave, 
who  heard  the  Gospel,  said  it  might  be 
true  for  buckery  white  man,  not  for 
negre.  Edwards  remarked  that  the  dogs 
of  slaves  were  abject.  £  Humility,  of  all 
the  private  affections  the  most  appfov- 
able,  if  it  predominated  in  the  temper, 
and  were  put  under  no  regulation,  would 
sink  into  a  feeble,  a  mean,  and  an  abject 
spirit,  wdiich  is  blameable  in  itself,  and 
chills  every  gjreat  and  worthy  effort  of 
the  soul.’* 

££  The  bashful  man,  by  greatly  under¬ 
valuing  himself,  and  by  abject  submis¬ 
sion  to  insolence  and  contempt  at  all 
hands,  may  sink  into  an  idiot.  £  Je  ne 
troijve  point  sur  la  terre  d’etre  plus  me- 
prisabie  que  ces  hommes  que  le  philosope 
ne  peut  definir,  a  que  l’example  donne 
une  ame  faetiee,  et  qui,  dans  le  corns 
d’ttne  longue  vie,  n’ont  jamais  eu  le  cou¬ 
rage  d’etre  euxmeines,”t 

The  distresses  of  the  bashful  are 
also  well  described : — 

££  He  wanders  in  thick  woods,  or  by 
the  side  of  a  river,  or  on  the  sea-shore, 
indulging  reverie  ;  and  lies  whole  days 
m  bed,  brooding  over  what  Bacon  calls 
idols  of  the  den,  £  For  every  one  of  us  lias 
iiis  peculiar  den  or  cavern,  which  refracts 
and  corrupts  the  light  of  nature,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  respective  tempers.’  The 
shades  darken,  and  lie  begins  to  despond  ; 


*  Gerard  on  the  Diversities  of  Men’s 
Natural  Tempers, 
t  De  la  Philosophic  de  la  Nature. 
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tv  hen,  conscious  of  a  fault,  he  views  it  in 
the  worst  light,  despises  himself,  and 
suffers  anguish  ;  that  anguish  recurs  af¬ 
terward  by  the  slightest  association,  and 
sometimes  without  any,  in  consequence 
of  having  once  made  a  deep  impression. 
Deep  impressions  of  this  kind  are  stored 
in  the  nund  ;  they  mutually  increase  each 
other,  and  at  last  fill  up  the  measure  of 
wretchedness.” 

The  tendency  of  extreme  bashful- 
ness  to  the  formation  of  habits  of 
idleness  and  procrastination  is  thus 
pointed  out:  — 

44  The  shame-faced  delay  to  fulfil  a  duty 
which  will  cost  blushing  and  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and,  with  the  vague  purpose  of 
fulfilling  it  afterwards,  invent  farther  de¬ 
lay,  till  the  time  be  passed.  Self-con¬ 
demned  and  heartless,  they  fall  into 
habits  of  neglect  and  Sink  into  torpor : 
the  demon  Sloth  benumbs  and  chills 
them. 

44  Are  you  not  ashamed,  my  vmmg 
friend,  to  be  nothing  and  to  do  nothing? 

4  For  sluggard  brow,  the  laurel  never 
grows, 

Renown  is  not  the  child  bf  indolent  re¬ 
pose.’* 

— Shame  has  involved  me  in  the  net  of 
that  soul-enfeebling  wizard  indolence. 
My  tears  have  watered  the  seeds  of  emu¬ 
lation  and  ambition,  but  I  am  not  made 
to  excel. 

44  To  excel  is  the  lot  of  few  ;  but  with 
one  talent  something  may  be  done,  and 
you  know  the  doom  of  hiding  it.  Think 
bn  the  retrospect  of  a  life  passed  in  list¬ 
less  apathy — no  cheering  remembrance 
• — an  everlasting  icabod 

The  dreamv  existence  of  shrinking 
shame-facedness  is  acutely  alluded  to 
in  the  following  passage:  — 

44  ‘  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on.’t  Bv 
the  wandering  of  the  eye  we  may  lose 
time,  and  lose  our  way*  and  be  led  into 
temptation.  Against  gazing,  and  paus¬ 
ing,  and  musing,  and  sauntering,  and 
oscifaney,  and  ‘  shapeless  idleness,’  and 
sickly  tluist  for  various  knowledge  (dis¬ 
eases  incident  to  the  shame-faced),  it  is 
an  antidote  to  look  steadily  on  tiie  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand. 

*  And  learn  to  know  how  much  needs  not 
be  known.’ 

44  Diogenes  observed  that  grammarians 
investigated  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses 


*  Castle  of  Indolence, 
k  Proverbs,  iv.  ‘J3. 
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and  forgot  their  own.  Lightfoot  knew 
all  the  villages  of  Canaan,  and  all  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  Jerusalem,  but  lie 
knew  nothing  of  a  small  property  of  his 
own — not  even  the  way  that  led  to  it.” 

On  the  danger  of  solitude : — 

44  It  is  important,  when  alone,  10  keep 
the  heart,  and,  rather  than  harbour  ill 
thoughts,  to  flee  from  solitude.  In  the 
presence  of  another,  one  comes  to  him¬ 
self;  in  the  presence  of  many,  he  becomes 
one  of  them ;  and  in  social  intercourse, 
he  fulfils  relative  duties :  it  is  not  good 
to  be  much  alone, — a  recluse  is  a  deser¬ 
ter.” 

The  bashfulness  created  by  situ¬ 
ation  is  both  beautifully  and  pathe¬ 
tically  depictured  in  this  description 
of  the  state  of  the  orphan  : — 

44  There  is  a  radical  difference  in  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  parents,  and  of 
orphans.  Marmontel  was  happy  in  hav¬ 
ing  for  the  guide  of  his  youth  a  mother, 
whose  wisdom  and  love  he  has  gratefully 
recorded.  Rousseau  was  unfortunate  in 
losing  the  infantine  openness,  and  confi¬ 
dence;  and  delight  in  loving  and  being 
beloved,  which  he  tasted  for  a  short  time 
in  his  father’s  house.  Cowper  represents 
the  early  loss  of  a  parent — 

4  Me  the  howling  winds  drive  devious. 
Compass  lost.’ 

Poor  Savage  thus  bemoaned  himself— 

- 4  No  mother’s  care 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer; 
No  father’s  guardian  hand  my  youth  sus¬ 
tain’d, 

Call’d  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  re¬ 
strain’d.’ 

44  The  mind  of  a  bashful  orphan  is  as  a 
fountain  sealed,  whose  waters,  in  proper 
channels,  might  have  become  clear  and 
fructifying,  but,  sealed  by  bashfulness, 
they  stagnate  and  putrify.  Early  affec¬ 
tion,  meeting  with  no  correspondent  ob¬ 
ject,  is  repressed  and  lost.  He  sees 
parental  caresses  and  filial  confidence, 
but  never  tastes  them.  A  fathers  house 
— *«  child  of  the  family ,  are  words  which 
he  cannot  appropriate.  Of  things  com¬ 
municated  by  parents  he  is  ignorant, 
and  his  ignorance  makes  him  ashamed! 
He  falls  into  habits  of  constraint,  and 
silence,  and  withdrawment,  and  ofmus- 
ings  tinged  with  envy.  Repulsed  anti 
alienated,  he  wanders  in  dry  places,  like 
the  unhappy  spirit  in  the  parable,  seek¬ 
ing  vest,  and  findeth  none.  A  stranger 
in  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  but 
where  he  has  not  been  rooted  and  domes¬ 
ticated,  lie  hardly  presumes  to  identify 
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himself  with  his  country,  or  to  view  its 
high  mountains  and  surrounding  ocean 
with  the  mind  of  a  native  poet.” 

By  these  extracts,  the  nature  of 
this  brief  rhapsodical  publication 
will  be  clearlv  understood,  and  its 
misnomer  appreciated.  We  suspect 
it  to  be  the  work  of  a  Scotch  divine, 
from  a  certain  religious  colouring 


which  is  diffused  over  the  whole  of 
it ;  but,  be  it  whose  it  may,  though 
it  has  strangely  avoided  to  illustrate 
bashfulness  by  the  sex  in  which,  from 
the  constitution  of  society,  it  must 
most  frequently  and  conspicuously 
appear,  it  is  worthy  their  perusal, 
and  will  repay  them  for  their  atten¬ 
tion,  if  they  bestow  it. 


RETROSPECTIVE  CRITICISM. 

Come  like  shadows;  so  depart! — Shakspeare. 


The  Ingenious  and  Diverting  Let¬ 
ters  of  tiie  Lady - ’s  Trvvels 

into  Spain;  describing  the  Devotions, 
Nunneries,  Humours,  Customs,  Laws, 
Militia,  Trade,  Diet,  and  Recreations, 
of  the  People,  &c.  Fourth  edition. 
London,  1697. 

QPAIN  exhibits  more  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  antique  in  the  manners  and 
habits  of  its  natives  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  its  peninsular  situation, 
which  precludes  the  visits  of  all  tra¬ 
vellers  of  passage,  and  partly  to  the 
force  of  its  internal  constitution, 
which,  both  as  to  religion  and  go¬ 
vernment,  seems  peculiarly  inimical 
to  innovation.  The  antecedent  state 
of  this  fine  kingdom,  shared  as  it 
was  for  centuries  with  the  Maho¬ 
metan,  gave  rise  to  a  grotesque  mix¬ 
ture  of  sentiment  and  custom  which 
tenders  the  effect  of  this  solemn  te¬ 
nacity  still  more  entertaining.  As 
nothing  can  be  more  removed  from 
nature  and  simplicity  than  the  facti¬ 
tious  pomposity  and  gallantry  of  the 
Spaniard,  we  think  it  has  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  somewhat  too  much 
approbation  by  certain  w  orshippers 
of  the  twisted  and  fantastical  among 
ourselves.  But,  if  the  opinions,  de¬ 
portment,  and  institutions,  of  this 
artificial  people  afford  little  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  the  philosopher,  they  fur¬ 
nish  excellent  amusement  to  the 


lighter  reader;  and  on  this  account 
we  have  had  recourse  to  a  translation 
at  one  time  very  popular,  but  now 
becoming  scarce,  the  title  of  which 
heads  this  article.  Its  original  au¬ 
thor  w'as  the  celebrated  Countess 
D’Aulnois,  so  famous  for  her  fairy 
tales,  who  went  into  Spain  with  the 
first  wife  of  the  Spanish  king,  Charles 
II.,  Maria  Louisa  of  Orleans.  The 
chief  merit  of  these  letters  is  the 
pleasant  unreflecting  naivete  with 
which  they  detail  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  Spaniards  nearly  140 
years  ago.  In  this  kind  of  deline¬ 
ation  women  have  always  excelled  ; 
and  we  frankly  confess,  for  our  own 
parts,  that,  with  some  acquaintance 
with  works  of  established  reputation 
in  Spain,  we  never  read  any  which 
gave  us  so  lively  a  picture  of  the 
surface  of  Spanish  society,  at  any 
given  period,  as  that  before  us.  It 
is  necessary  to  premise,  however, 
that  in  this  respect  alone  the  book  is 
to  be  trusted,  the  narrative  being 
intermixed  with  episodical  adven¬ 
tures  upon  hear-say,  which  are  evi¬ 
dently  dashed  with  fiction.  But  then 
most  of  these  adventures  were  love- 
affairs,  and  the  book  was  addressed 
to  ladies — w  hat,  therefore,  was  to  be 
done.  Doubtless,  to  write  is  prior 
in  point  of  time,  but  to  be  read 
rather  takes  the  lead  in  the  particular 
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Of  consequence,  h  truth  that  has 
regulated  the  practice  of  many  a 
writer  as  well  as  that  of  the  Countess 
D’Aulnois.  The  opportunities  of 
this  lively  lady  to  become  acquainted 
with  her  subject  were  certainly  pre¬ 
eminent,  as  her  mother  was  the  wife 
of  a  nobleman  resident  in  Spain, 
who  received  a  pension  for  services 
rendered  that  court  at  Rome.  When 
to  this  is  added  her  own  situation  in 
the  establishment  of  the  French 
princess,  a  very  substantial  founda¬ 
tion  is  created  for  a  reliance  upon 
her  observation  and  general  remark, 
however  we  may  suspect  the  mixture 
of  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  rest  of 
tire  work. 

As,  under  this  head  of  our  mis¬ 
cellany,  our  principal  object  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  extract,  we  shall  so  proceed 
with  the  book  before  us.  One  of 
the  first  accidents  which  befel  our 
fair  traveller  will  remind  our  learned 
readers  of  a  description  of  character 
very  abundant  in  various  works  of 
Spanish  origin — “  Guzman  D’Alfa- 
raciie,"  “  Gil  Bias,”  “  Diable  Roi- 
teux,” &c. — that  is,  of  a  species  of 
gentleman  who,  with  the  most  edi¬ 
fying  gravity  and  complaisance,  will 
pick  your  pocket  before  your  eyes. 

u  Determining  to  go  but  to  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian  the  next  morning,  which  is  but  seven 
or  eight  leagues,  I  thought  to  dine  before 
I  set  out.  I  was  sitting  at  table,  when 
one  of  my  women  brought  me  my  watch 
to  wind  it  up,  as  it  was  my  custom  at 
noon  :  it  was  a  striking  watch,  of  Tom- 
pion’s  make,  and  cost  me  fifty  Louis’s  : 
my  banker,  who  was  by  me,  shewed  some 
desire  to  see  it;  I  gave  it  him,  with  a 
customary  civility.  This  was  enough : 
*ny  spark  rises,  makes  me  a  profound  re¬ 
verence,  telling  me,  ‘  he  did  not  deserve 
so  considerable  a  present,  but  such  a 
lady  as  I  could  make  no  other  ;  that  he 
would  engage  his  faith  and  reputation 
that  he  would  never  part  with  my  wateli 
as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  that  he  found 
himself  extremely  obliged  to  me.’  He 
kissed  it  at  the  end  of  this  pleasant  com¬ 
pliment,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
which  was  deeper  than  a  sack.  You  will 
take  me  to  he  very  foolish  in  saying  no- 
tkittg  to  all  this,  and  I  do  sot  yvonder  at 


it ;  but  I  confess  ingenuously  I  was  so 
surprised  at  his  proceeding,  that  the 
watch  was  out  of  sight  before  I  could 
resolve  on  what  I  was  to  do.  My  women 
and  the  rest  of  my  servants  who  were 
about  me  stared  on  me,  and  I  on  them, 
blushing  with  shame  and  vexation  to  be 
thus  caught.  However,  I  recollected 
myself,  and  considered  that  this  man  was 
to  pay  me  a  good  round  sum  of  money 
for  the  charge  of  my  journey,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  money  to  Bourdeaux,  where  I  had 
taken  it  up ;  that,  having  bills  of  credit 
on  him,  lie  might  use  several  tricks  to 
me,  which  might  make  me  spend  twice 
the  value  of  the  watch :  in  fine,  I  let 
him  part  with  it,  and  endeavoured  to  do 
myself  honour  from  a  thing  which  gave 
me  great  mortification.  I  have  learned, 
since  this  little  adventure,  that  it  is  the 
custom  in  Spain,  when  any  thing  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  one,  if  he  likes  it,  and  kisses 
your  hand,  he  may  take  it  with  him. 
This  is  a  very  pleasant  fashion,  and,  be¬ 
ing  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it,  it  will 
be  my  fault  if  I  am  caught  again.” 

The  following  anecdote  of  Don 
Pedro  of  Arragon  will  be  highly  gra¬ 
tifying  to  the  increasing  tribe  of 
adorers  of  divine  right.  It  seems, 
when  the  Arragonese  first  threw  off 
the  Mahometan  yoke,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  extreme  impertinence 
of  choosing  a  king  for  themselves ; 
and,  to  impress  upon  him  and  his 
successors  the  real  origin  of  their 
authority,  they  thus  addressed  them : 

“  ‘We, who  are  as  good  men  as  your¬ 
self,  we  make  you  our  king  and  governor, 
on  condition  yon  keep  to  us  our  rights 
and  properties,  otherwise  we  disacknow- 
ledge  you.’  The  king,  Don  Pedro,  in 
process  of  time  coming  to  the  crown,  ro. 
fished  this  custom  as  unworthy  of  the 
regal  state ;  and  it  so  greatly  disgusted 
him  that,  by  his  authority  and  intreaties, 
and  the  offers  he  made  of  bestowing 
several  notable  privileges  on  the  king¬ 
dom,  lie  procured  the  abolishment  of  tins 
in  an  assembly  of  the  states  :  he  got  this 
•  general  consent  in  writing,  which  was 
presented  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  had  the 
parchment,  he  drew  out  his  dagger,  and 
pierced  his  hand  with  it,  saying,  ‘  It  was 
fit  a  law  which  gave  subjects  the  liberty 
of  choosing  their  sovereign  should  be 
effaced  with  their  sovereign’s  blood.’  His 
stathe  is  still  seen  in  the  deputation  hall 
of  Saragossa :  he  holds  a  dagger  in  one 
hand,  and  the  charter  in  t!i6  other.” 
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An  excellent  specimen/  this,  of  the 
mock-heroic,  although,  read  with 
due  gravity  and  pathos,  we  doubt 
not  but  many  will  think  it  very  fine. 

There  is  infinite  spirit  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch  of  a  Spanish  beau  of 
1677»  although  it  simply  proves  that 
this  race  of  animals  is  indigenous  in 
all  countries. 

“  As  I  ended  the  translating  this  letter 
which  I  ^Cnd  you,  the  alcade’s  son  came 
to  see  me  ;  he  was  a  young  man  who  had 
a  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  who  was  a 
true  guap.  Let  not  this  word  offend  you, 
dear  cousin  ;  guap  is  the  same  in  Spanish 
as  a  brave  gallant  and  spark  is  with  us. 
His  hair  was  parted  on  the  crown  of  his 
head,  and  tied  behind  with  a  blue  rib¬ 
band,  about  four  fingers  breadth,  and 
about  two  yards  long,  which  hung  down 
at  its  full  length;  his  breeches  were  of 
black  velvet,  buttoned  down  on  each 
knee  with  five  or  six  buttons  ;  he  had  a 
vest  on  so  short,  that  it  scarce  reached 
below  his  pockets  ;  a  scolloped  doublet, 
with  hanging  sleeves  about  four  fingers 
breadth,  made  of  white  embroidered 
satin.  His  cloak  was  of  black  baize,  and 
he,  being  a  spark,  had  wrapped  it  round 
his  arm,  because  this  is  more  gallant, 
with  a  very  light  buckler  in  his  hand, 
and  which  has  standing  out  in  the  midst 
a  steel  pike  :  they  carry  it  with  them 
when  they  walk  in  the  night,  on  any  oc¬ 
casion  ;  he  held  in  the  other  hand  a  sword 
longer  than  an  half-pike,  and  the  iron 
for  its  guard  was  enough  to  make  a  breast 
and  back  plate :  these  swords  being  so 
long  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  out  un¬ 
less  a  man  has'  the  arms  of  a  giant,  the 
sheaf  therefore  Hies  open  in  la>ing  tiie 
finger  on  a  little  spring.  He  had  likewise 
a  dagger,  whose  blade  was  very  narrow  ; 
it  was  fastened  to  his  belt  on  his  back. 
He  had  such  a  strait  collar,  that  he  could 
neither  stoop  nor  turn  about  his  head. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
what  they  wear  about  their  necks;  for  it 
is  neither  a  ruff,  nor  a  band,  nor  a  cravat. 
His  bat  was  a  prodigious  size,  with  a 
great  band  twisted  about,  it,  bigger  than 
a  mourning  one.  His  shoes  were  of  as 
fine  leather  as  that  whereof  gloves  are 
made,  and  all  slashed  and  eut,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  cold,  and  so  exactly  close 
to  ills  feet  that  they  seemed  rather  pasted 
on,  and  having  no  heels.  He  made  me, 
in  entering,  a  reverence  after  theSpanish 
fashion — his  two  legs  cross  one  another, 
and  lowly  stooping  as  women  do  when 
they  salute  one  another.  He  was  strongly 
perfumed,  and  the}  are  all  so.  Hjs  visjt 


was  not  long  ;  he  was  very  brisk  ;  he  fof* 
got  not  to  tel!  me  he  went  oft  to  Madrid, 
and  that  there  were  no  courses  of  bulls 
wherein  lie  ventured  not  his  life.” 

It  is  melancholy  to  read  of  the 
extreme  superstition  of  the  Spaniards 
in  all  ages,  but  it  is  still  more  me¬ 
lancholy  to  peruse  an  account  of 
their  excessive  credulity  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years  old,  with  a  tolerable 
certainty  that  it  is  little  better  at 
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present.  Thus,  if  a  man  died  in 
debt,  but  chose  to  have  prayers  said 
for  his  soul,  his  creditors  were  de¬ 
frauded  ;  for,  how  just  soever  their 
demands,  they  could  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  nothing  until  the  masses  had 
been  said.  The  excess  of  folly  and 
knavery  this  practice  gave  rise  to  w  as 
astonishing,  and  the  nonsense  of  the 
detail  is  indescribable  ;*  for  instance, 
Philip  IV.  ordered  in  his  will  100,000 
masses  to  be  said  for  him,  declaring 
that,  if  less  would  do,  the  overplus 
should  serve  for  his  father  and  mo¬ 
ther;  and,  in  case  of  their  happy 
arrival  in  heaven,  the  remainder 
should  be  farther  applied  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  souls  of  those  who  were' 
slain  in  war.  What  a  glorious  book 
the  monkish  Ledger  in  w  hich  these 
accounts  were  posted,  and  what  a 
pleasant  process  the  transfer  of  a 
balance  Cr.  from  one  nominee  to 
another.  Cicero  has  said  that  lie 
wondered  how  a  diviner  could  look  in 
the  face  of  his  fellow  w  ithout  laugh¬ 
ing:  the  priests  must  have  been 
equally  merry  w  hen  they  declared  an 
account  closed.  The  instances  in 
these  travels  of  this  gross  and  almost 
provoking  stupidity  are  innumerable: 
the  following  pleasant  adventure,, 
arising  out  of  it,  is  diverting  enough. 

“  But,  to  come  to  oilier  things,  here  is- 
arrived  a  man  which  has  been  fetched 
from  the  farthest  parts  of  Galiicia  :  he  is 
such  a  saint  that  he  has  done  many  mira¬ 
cles,  as  it  is  pretended.  The  Marchioness 
de  Los  Velez,  heretofore  governess  of 
the  king,  was  like  to  die,  and  she  sent  to 
have  him  come  in  all  haste  ;  but  they 
were  so  long  upon  the  journey,  that  she 
was  well  again  before  lie  came.  It  was 
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known  what  day  he  would  arrive  ;  and, 
while  she  was  then  expecting  him,  Don 
Fernand  de  Tolleda,  who  is  her  nephew, 
and  had  not  seen  her  since  his  return 
from  Flanders  because  of  her  having  been 
sick,  knowing  that  she  was  then  much 
better,  happened  to  go  to  her  house 
much  about  the  time  that  the  saint  of 
Gallicia  was  to  be  there.  The  mar¬ 
chioness’s  people  seeing  him,  and  not 
knowing  him  at  all  (for  lie  had  been  ab¬ 
sent  several  years),  without  considering 
that  there  were  few  men  of  his  age  and 
looks  so  happy  as  to  work  miracles,  con¬ 
cluded  at  first  sight  that  he  was  the  saint. 
Immediately  they  threw  open  the  great 
door,  and  rung  the  bell  for  the  signal,  as 
the  marchioness  had  ordered  them  :  ali 
the  duennas  and  maids  came  to  receive 
him,  with  every  one  a  wax-candle  in  her 
hand ;  several  of  them  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  would  not  let  him  stir  till  he 
had  given  them  his  blessing.  He  thought 
they  made  a  fool  of  him  to  give  him  such 
a  reception  ;  he  knew  not  whether  he 
was  bewitched  or  whether  he  dreamt; 
and,  do  what  he  could,  he  could  not  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  all  this  was  real :  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  talk  to  them,  they 
minded  him  not  at  all,  the  noise  and  the 
crowd  was  so  great;  they  brought  their 
beads  to  touch  him,  and  those  that  were 
far  off  him  threw  them  at  his  head,  with 
a  hundred  medals  fastened  to  them.  The 
most  zealous  began  to  cut  his  cloak  and 
his  clothes ;  and  now  his  fear  began  to 
be  very  great  lest,  through  a  desire  to 
multiply  his  relics,  they  should  cut  him 
to  pieces.  The  Marchioness  de  Los  Ve- 
loz,  who  was  carried  between  four  in  a 
great  elbow-chair,  came  to  meet  the 
holy  man  ;  and  truly,  when  she  perceived 
the  mistake,  and  saw  it  was  her  nephew, 
she  fell  a  laughing  so  loud  and  so  long 
that  she  far  exceeded  the  strength  every 
body  thought  she  had.  When  he  came 
from  her  house  he  came  to  see  us,  all  torn, 
and  just  as  the  devout  people  had  left 
him.”  i: 

Again- — 

“  In  every  house,  at  a  certain  stated 
hour,  all  the  women  meet,  with  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  family,  in  the  chapel,  there 
to  repeat  their  rosary  aloud :  they  make 
use  of  no  book  to  say  their  prayers  by ; 
indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  they  have  any. 
The  Count  of  Charily,  who  is  a  French¬ 
man,  very  handsome,  and  of  great  worth, 
and  is  the  King  of  Spain’s  general  of  his 
horse  in  Catalonia,  told  me,  that  the  other 
day,  being  at  mass,  and  as  he  was  saying 
llis  prayers  by  his  book,  an  old  Spanish 
woman  came  and  snatched  it  from  him, 
and  with  great  indignation  threw  it  to  the 


ground,  saying  to  him,  £  Let  this  alone, 
and  make  use  of  your  beads !’  ” 

The  old  women  of  those  days  were 
undoubtedly  fruitful  in  their  genera¬ 
tion,  because  their  descendants  are 
evidently  governing  Spain  at  present. 
The  same  enlightened  antipathy  to 
books  prevails  in  the  nineteenth  as 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
kind  of  instinctive  enmity  to  the  press 
which  priestcraft  and  despotism  never 
fail  to  manifest,  seem  to  arise  out  of 
that  admirable  law  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  the  whole  of  animated  nature, 
and  which  equally  directs  the  bold 
ranger  of  the  forest  and  the  slimy 
reptile  of  the  Nile.  Ferdinand  and 
his  priestly  advisers  would  veil  their 
country  as  with  a  blanket,  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  neither  nations  nor  indivi¬ 
duals  can  disconnect  themselves  from 
the  external  progression  of  circum¬ 
stance,  or  retain  their  worn-out  fol¬ 
lies  with  impunity.  For  a  season, 
the  scaffold  may  overflow  and  the 
prisons  be  crowded  ;  but  we  know 
that  blood  is  fruitful,  and  oppression 
productive.  In  a  grand  and  general 
view,  there  is  something  highly 
diverting  in  these  puny  attempts  to 
stop  the  progress  of  truth  and  reason, 
although,  in  a  partial  contemplation, 
they  are  infinitely  distressing.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Montesinos  exclaimed  to 
Don  Quixote,  when  he  turned  him-, 
self  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  the 
midst  of  his  enchanted  sleep  pf  cen¬ 
turies — “  Patience,  and  shuffle  the 
cards it  will  have  an  end  some¬ 
time. 

The  profound  external  devotion 
of  the  Spaniard  for  the  fairrsex  is 
proverbial.  Our  vivacious  traveller 
dilates  upon  their  extraordinary  gal¬ 
lantry  with  something  of  a  feeling 
between  a  sense  of  its  inconvenience 
and  a  feminine  approbation  of  the 
principle. 

“  I  remember  a  French  lady,  discours¬ 
ing  of  a  certain  man  to  one  of  her  friends, 
said,  ‘  Shew  me  an  amorous  man,  and  I’ll 
shew  you  one  ruined.’  This  maxim  is 
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verified  here  more  than  in  any  place  in 
the  world — a  lover  or  a  gallant  has  no¬ 
thing  that  he  can  call  his  own.  It  is  no 
matter  whether  ,slie  either  sees  or  lias  a 
real  occasion  for  a  tiling,  it  is  sufficient 
if  she  does  but  barely  desire  it ;  they  are 
never  denied  any-thing,  and  the  manner 
of  giving  it  enhances  their  liberality.  I 
find  them  nothing  near  so  amiable  as  our 
Frenchmen,  but  it  is  said  they  know  how 
to  love  at  a  greater  rale.  Besides,  their 
behaviour  is  a  thousand  times  more  re¬ 
spectful;  nay,  this  extends  so  far,  that 
when  a  man,  let  him  lie  of  what  quality 
he  will,  presents  any-thing  or  gives  a  ! 
letter  to  a  lady,  he  kneels  upon  one  knee ; 
and  he  does  the  same  when  he  receives 
any-thing  from  her  hand. 

Some  of  the  customs  which  arose 
out  of  this  profundity  of  respect, 
allowing  for  Catholic  sentiment,  bor-  1 
dered,  we  fear,  upon  the  profane.  1 
Such,  we  apprehend,  was  that  of  the 
disciplinarians,  or  Enlightened  vota¬ 
ries  of  love  and  religion,  who  flogged 
themselves  for  the  double  purpose  of 
obtaining  favour  from  God  and  their 
mistresses.  There  is  something  in 
human  absurdity,  when  very  grave 
and  very  deliberate,  that  is  excessively 
piquant;  and,  with  such  a  held  be¬ 
fore  him,  we  no  longer  wonder  that 
the  most  humourous  writer  in  the 
world  was  a  Spaniard.  The  lashing 
to  disenchant  Dulcinca  del  Toboso 
was  not  a  whit  more  ludicrous  than 
the  following  mode  of  laying  it  on 
with  the  express  contrary  view  of 
enchanting  some  fair  peeper  from  a 
balcony :  — 

u  It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  see  the 
disciplinarians:  the  first  time  I  met  one 
of  them  I  thought  I  should  have  swooned 
away  ;  tiie  unexpectedness  of  such  a  ter¬ 
rible  sight  seized  me.  Fancy  a  man 
reining  so  near  you  that  he  will  cover  you 
all  over  with  his  blood.  This,  it  seems, 
is  one  of  their  pastimes  :  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  rules  by  which  to  discipline  them¬ 
selves  handsomely,  and  masters  to  teacli 
the  art,  just  as  to  dance  and  to  fence. 
They  have  a  sort  of  a  gown  made  of  their 
Baptist  cloth,  very  tine,  which  comes 
down  to  then  shoes  :  it  is  laid  in  small 
plaits,  and  so  prodigiously  wide  that  it 
contains  at  least  fifty  ei!s  of  cloth.  They 
wear  upon  their  heads  a  cap  three  times 
higher  than  a  sugar-loaf,  and  of  the  same 
shape  :  it  is  covered  with  hollaed,  and 


from  it  falls  a  great  piece  of  cloth,  which 
hides  all  the  face  and  the  fore-part  of  the 
body :  there  is  two  little  holes  in  it  to 
see  through.  On  the  back  of  their  waist¬ 
coats  they  have  two  great  holes  upon 
their  shoulders  ;  they  wear  white  gloves 
and  shoes,  and  abundance  of  ribband, 
which  ties  their  waistcoat-sleeves,  but 
hanging  down,  and  not  in  knots.  They 
also  tie  one  to  their  whip  :  commonly  it 
is  their  mistress  which  honours  them  with 
this  favour;  and,  to  be  the  more  admired, 
they  must  not  lift  up  their  arms,  only  the 
wrist  and  the  hand,  and  the  blows  must 
not  follow  hastily,  nor  the  Wood  which 
runs  out  spoil  their  clothes.  They  give 
themselves  most  terrible  cuts  and  slashes 
upon  their  shoulders,  from  whence  runs 
streams  of  blood.  They  walk  so  softly 
in  the  streets  as  if  they  counted  their 
steps;  they  present  themselves  before 
their  mistress’s  window,  and  there  with 
wonderful  patience  lash  themselves.  The 
lady,  through  the  lattice  of  her  chamber, 
sees  this  fine  sight,  and  by  some  sigri 
encourages  her  gallant  to  flea  himself 
alive,  and  lets  him  know  how  very  kindly 
she  fakes  this  action  of  his.  When  they 
meet  a  handsome  woman,  they  whip 
themselves  after  such  a  rate  as  to  make 
the  blood  fiy  upon  her  :  this  is  esteemed, 
a  particular  civility,  and  the  lady  acknow¬ 
ledges  and  thanks  them  for  it.” 

Another  custom  was  equally  fan¬ 
tastical,  and  devoid  of  the  slightest 
particle  of  common  sense:  — 

(i  Every  time  these  mistresses  are  let 
blood,  their  gallants  are  obliged  to  give 
them  a  complete  new  suit  of  apparel  j 
and  yet  you  must  observe  they  wear  ten 
or  twelve  petticoats  at  a  time — so  that 
this  causes  no  ordinary  expence.” 

In  the  same  manner,  these  roman¬ 
tic  swains  purchased  the  stained  til- 
lettings  and  bandages  from  the  sur- 
geons,  who  asked  an  exorbitant  price 
for  them  and  always  obtained  it — * 
and  all  this  for  vanity  and  fashion. 
The  custom  of  serenading,  alluded 
to  in  the  following  passage,  is  some¬ 
what  more  rational,  and  prevails  to 
the  present  hour.  We  even  know  that 
during  the  late  contest  General  Cas- 
tanos  was  obliged  to  execute  a  young 
Spanish  officer  for  deserting  his  mi- 
litary  post  to  go  a  serenading,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  keep  a  man  to  his 
nightly  duty  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
town. 
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tc  I  fancy  this  city  to  look  like  a  great  I 
coop,  in  which  they  feed  poultry :  for, 
reallv,  from  the  level  of  the  street  to  the 
fourth  story,  one  can  see  nothing  but  lat¬ 
tices,  wiiose  holes  are  very  small — and 
their  very  balconies  have  them.  There  is 
always  to  be  seen  some  of  the  poor  con¬ 
fined  women  standing  behind  them,  to 
look  upon  passengers;  and,  when  they 
dare,  they  open  them,  and  with  great  de¬ 
light  shew  themselves.  There  is  not  a 
night  passes  without  4  or  500  concerts  of 
music  in  several  parts  of  the  town:  it  is 
true  they  are  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  it  is 
sufficient  if  a  gallant  has  only  his  guitar 
or  his  harp,  and  sometimes  both  joined 
with  a  voice  hoarse  enough  to  awake  the 
most  drowsy  body,  and  afford  them  the 
pleasure  of  a  queen  :  if  either  they  do 
not  understand  what  is  most  excellent,  or 
cannot  obtain  it,  they  are  content  with 
what  they  can  get.” 

This  lady’s  portrait  of  the  then 
King  of  Spain,  Charles  II.  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  Austrian  line,  par¬ 
takes  a  little  of  the  unconscious 
satire  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareith, 
when  speaking  of  her  father,  the 
mild  and  gentlemanly  Frederic  Wil¬ 
liam;  it  also  reminds  us  of  some  of 
the  flying  anecdotes  of  his  present 
majesty  of  Naples. 

“  But  as  to  the  meeting  on  May-day, 
it  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the 
citizens  and  the  people  how  they  sit; 
some  upon  the  young  corn,  some  upon 
the  sides  of  the  Mansanarez,  others  play¬ 
ing  at  ombre,  and  others  either  with 
their  wives,  children,  friends,  or  mis¬ 
tresses,  basking  themselves  in  the  sun; 
some  are  eating  of  a  sallad,  with  leeks 
^nd  onions ;  and  others  hard  eggs ;  and 
others  gammon  of  bacon;  and  even  galinas 
de  lochr ,  which  are  sea-hens,  and  very 
excellent.  They  all  drink  water  like 
ducks,  and  play  either  upon  the  guitar 
or  harp.  The  King  came  there  with 
Don  John,  the  Duke  de  Medina  Celi, 
the  Constable  de  Castile,  and  the  Duke 
de  Pastratie ;  I  only  saw  his  coacli  of 
green  oil-cloth,  drawn  by  six  pyed  horses, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  all  covered 
over  with  gold  spangles,  and  knots  of 
rose-coloured  ribbon;  the  curtains  of 
the  coach  were  of  green  damask,  with  a 
fine  gold  fringe,  but  so  close  drawn  that 
one  could  perceive  nothing  but  through 
the  little  glasses  on  the  sides  of  the  coach. 
It  is  the  custom,  when  the  king  passes  by, 
to  stand  still,  and,  in  respect,  to  draw 
the  Curtains ;  but  we,  according  to  the 
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French  fashion,  let  ours  be  open,  and 
were  satisfied  in  making  a  very  low  bow. 
The  king  took  notice  of  a  spaniel-bitch 
I  had  in  my  arms,  and  which  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  d’Alvi,  who  is  a  very  pretty  lady, 
desired  me  to  carry  to  the  Constable  of 
Colona’s  lady ;  and,  as  I  loved  it  mightily, 
she  sent  it  to  me  very  often.  The  king'J 
sent  the  Count  de  los-Arcos,  captain  of 
the  Spanish  guards,  to  ask  me  for  it ;  lie 
came  up  to  the  coach-side  on  horseback. 

I  immediately  gave  it  to  him,  and  the 
creature  had  the  honour  to  be  made 
much  of  by  iiis  majesty,  who  was  mightily 
pleased  with  the  little  bells  about  her 
neck,  and  the  buckles  upon  her  ears. 
He  had  a  bitch  which  he  loved  extreme¬ 
ly,  and  he  sent  to  ask  me  if  I  would  be 
willing  that  he  should  keep  mine  for 
Daraxa,  which  was  the  name  of  his.  You 
may  easily  imagine,  dear  cousin,  what 
answer  I  made.  He  returned  me  the 
spaniel,  but  without  either  her  collar  or 
buckles  ;  and  he  ordered  the  Count  de  los 
Arcos  to  give  me  a  gold  box  full  of 
pastills,  which  he  had  about  him,  and  de¬ 
sired  me  to  keep  it.  It  is  but  of  a  small 
value,  but  coming  from  such  a  hand  t 
mightily  esteem  it.  It  was  Don  John, 
who  is  my  kinswoman’s  friend,  which  ob¬ 
tained  this  mark  of  the  king’s  bounty  to 
me,  for  he  knew  of  my  being  in  Madrid, 
though  I  had  not  the  honour  yet  to  see 
him.” 

The  ignorance  of  this  amateur  of 
dogs,  collars,  bells,  and  buckles,  was 
so  great,  that,  when  the  French  be¬ 
sieged  Mons,  one  of  his  own  towns 
in  Flanders,  he  thought  it  belonged 
to  the  English;  and  absolutely  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  vast  dominions  to  the 
Bourbons  by  will,  without  knowing 
what  he  was  bequeathing.  Such  are 
the  legitimate  transfers  of  mankind. 

The  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court 
descends  to  the  extremest  minutiae; 
and  was,  at  least  at  no  distant  period, 
so  strictly  observed,  it  is  impossible 
to  wonder  that  it  engendered  idiots. 
Every  thing  was  prescribed  in  a  book 
of  orders,  which  were  regarded  as 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  a 
specimen  of  their  wisdom  and  utility 
may  he  seen  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tract: — 

“  The  King  of  Spain  sleeps  in  one 
apartment  and  the  queen  in  another,  but 
this  loves  his  queen  too  well  to  lie  from 
her.  It  is  thus  noted  in  the  orders — that 
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when  the  king  comes  out  of  his  own 
chamber  in  the  night  to  go  into  the  queen’s, 
lie  must,  wear  his  shoes  like  slippers,  (for 
here  they  make  none  of  these  last,)  his 
black  cloak  upon  his  shoulders  instead  of 
a  night-gown,  (of  which  no  body  makes 
use  at  Madrid,)  his  brouquel,  or  buckler, 
(of  which  I  have  spoken  of  in  some  of  my 
letters,)  fastened  under  his  arm,  and  his 
bottle  fastened  by  a  string  to  the  other  : 
with  all  this  accoutrement,  the  king  has 
besides  a  long  rapier  iu  one  hand  and  a 
dark  lan thorn  in  the  other;  and  in  this 
manner  he  is  obliged  to  go  alone  into  the 
queen’s  chamber.” 

The  queen,  on  her  part,  was  obliged 
to  retire  at  ten  o’clock  exactly  ;  and, 
coming  from  another  country,  if  she 
seemed  disposed  to  demur,  her  at¬ 
tendants  began  to  undress  her  without 
ceremony,  be  she  where  she  would. 
Such  slavery  is  scarcely  conceivable. 

If,  when  the  French  entered  Spain, 
the  Spanish  nobles  retained  the  same 
taste  for  an  enormous  quantity  of 
plate  as  distinguished  them  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  the  plunder  must 
have  been  immense.  The  following 
account  of  the  riches  of  a  Duke  of 
Albuquerque,  in  gold  and  silver 
utensils,  is  made  probable  by  the 
reasons  which  are  given  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  riches  in  that  particular 
shape. 

‘‘The  Duke  of  Albuquerque  died  some 
time  ago.  I  have  been  told  that  they 
were  six  weeks  in  weighing  his  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  w  riting  them  down ; 
during  this  time  they  employed  two  whole 
hours  every  day ;  this  was  very  charge¬ 
able.  Amongst  other  things  there  were 
1400  dozen  of  plates,  500  great  dishes, 
and  70!)  little  ones,  and  every  thing  else 
proportionably ;  there  were  also  40  silver 
ladders  to  set  things  on  the  cupboard, 
which  was  made  to  ascend  by  little  steps, 
like  your  altars  in  a  great  hall.  When 
they  told  me  of  such  great  wealth  of  a 
particular  man,  I  thought  they  jested 
with  me,  and  therefore  desired  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  it  from  Don  Antonio  de 
Toledo,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Alba,  who 
was  in  the  same  house  ;  he  assured  me  it 
was  very  true,  and  that  his  father,  who 
did  not  esteem  himself  rich  in  vessels  of 
silver,  had  300  dozen  of  silver  plates,  and 
800  dishes.  The  mighty  meals  which  they 
make  do  not  require  such  great  store, 
unless  k  be  at  their  marriages,  where 


every  thing  is  magnificent.  But  that 
which  causes  such  great  abundance  of 
vessels,  is,  that  they  are  brought  from  the 
Indies  ready  made,  and  pay  no  custom 
to  the  king.  The  truth  is,  they  are  Iittie 
better  shaped  than  their  pieces  of  four 
pistoles,  which  they  stamp  in  the  Galeoii 
as  they  come  from  that  country.” 

The  pomp  and  ostentation  of  the 
Spanish  nobles  in  those  days  are  well 
evinced  bv  the  following  account  of 
the  numbers  they  protected. 

“  When  a  great  man  dies,  if  he  had  a 
hundred  servants,  his  son  keeps  all  lie 
found  in  the  house,  without  putting  one 
away  :  when  the  mother  happens  to  die, 
either  her  own  daughter,  or  her  daughter- 
in-law,  takes  into  her  service  all  the 
women  servants ;  and  this  custom  holds 
to  the  fourth  generation,  for  they  are 
never  turned  away.  They  are  put,  as  I 
have  told  you,  into  neighbouring  houses, 
and  have  their  ration,  or  allowances. — 
They  come  often  to  their  master  or  mis¬ 
tress’s  house,  but  it  is  rather  to  shew 
they  are  not  dead  than  to  do  any  service. 
I  went  to  see  the  Dutchess  of  Ossuna, 
who  is  a  very  great  lady,  and  I  was 
amazed  to  see  so  many  chambermaids 
and  women,  for  every  room  was  full  of 
them.  I  asked  her  how  many  she  had  ? 
she  told  me  she  had  now  only  300,  but 
that  very  lately  she  had  500  more.  If 
particular  persons  have  this  custom  of 
keeping  so  many  servants,  the  king  must 
needs  keep  abundance  more,  which,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  is  very  chargeable  to  him,  and 
must  hurt  his  affairs.  I  have  been  told, 
that  in  Madrid  only,  if  the  pensions  which 
he  gives  are  reckoned,  he  gives  ration,  or 
allowances,  to  above  10,000  persons.” 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  very  entertain¬ 
ing  account  of  a  people  who  endea¬ 
vour  to  run  away  from  nature  in 
every  particular,  and  to  make  a  mas¬ 
querade  of  life.  The  disguise  may 
look  pretty  at  a  distance  ;  but,  like 
all  eccentricity,  will  not  bear  exami¬ 
nation.  The  Spaniards  are  the  most 
distinguished  race  in  Europe  for  lofty 
pretension;  and,  in  every  point  of 
view,  moral,  social,  and  political,  the 
most  miserable  in  performance.  We 
allege  this  iu  the  lace  of  the  affect¬ 
ed  jargon  that  would  hold  up  the 
wretched  shreds  of  their  second-hand 
chivalry  to  uumerited  admiration. 
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What  respect  is  due  to  them  for  wor¬ 
shipping  their  God  as  if  he  were  a 
demon,  treating  their  lung  like  a 
pagod,  and  grimacing  the  passion  of 
love  by  the  most  senseless  foolery, 
while  they  shut  out  the  light  of  time 
and  permit  every  vestige  of  freedom 
and  liberality  to  wither  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  No  nation  has  retrograded 
like  Spain— no  nation  has  been  more 
coldly  and  unremittingly  cruel,  more 
despicably  dead  to  social  improve¬ 
ment  :  we,  therefore,  despise  the 
praise,  whether  prose  or  poetical, 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  this  priest- 
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ridden  race.  It  is  tl>e  opposing 
quackery  to  jacobinical  equality,  and 
seeks  to  insinuate  that,  because  re¬ 
sistance  to  oppression  occasionally 
leads  to  anarchy,  decorated  despot¬ 
ism  and  antiquated  folly  are  the  most 
sentimental  things  in  the  world;  that 
visions,  vows,  bull-tights,  processions, 
auto  da  fe’s,  serenades,  and  old  bal¬ 
lads,  form  an  admirable  compensa¬ 
tion  for  an  eternal  deprivation  of  the 
noblest  privileges  of  civilised  man; 

and  that  every  weakness  or  wicked- 
%/ 

ness  which  is  not  French  is  entitled 
to  protection  and  regard. 
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Nature-breathing  Art ! — Thomson. 


^CRAVINGS  IN  LORD  BYRON’S  WORKS. 

N  a  recent  number  we  sketched 
the  professional  characters  of  our 
best  line-engravers,  as  we  did  in  our 
last  those  of  our  best  chalk-engrav¬ 
ers.  With  an  eye  watchful  of  the 
press,  we  shall  take  care  to  justify, 
or,  if  in  any  particular  we  find  it  neces¬ 
sary,  to  alter  those  opinions,  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  whatever  may  issue 
from  that  final  vehicle  of  picture  and 
of  thought  worthy  of  being  pointed 
out  to  the  self-deciding  notice  of  our 
readers.  Our  commencement  is  fe¬ 
licitous  ;  for  it  is  with  the  muse  of 
Lord  Byron,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Stolhard’s,  and  the  genius  of  elegant 
engraving.  Though,  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  “  Examiner,”  the  editor 
has,  with  a  nice  hand,  led  the  lovers 
of  art  and  literature  over  some  of 
this  poetical  and  pictorial  ground, 
we  are  less  scrupulous  of  inviting 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  have 
been  of  that  party  to  traverse  it 
again,  because  he  directed  only  a 
glance  of  their  observation  to  a 
critical  notice  of  the  engravings, 
guiding  it  chiefly  to  the  beauties  of 


the  painter.  Our  object  is  mainly 
with  the  engravers. 

Mr.  Murray’s  edition  of  Lord 
Byron’s  works  is  ornamented  with 
twelve  prints. 

1.  The  first  represents  Childe  Ha¬ 
rold,  satiated  with  pleasures,  depart¬ 
ing  from  his  father’s  hall  to  seek 
relief  in  change  of  scene.  A  group 
of  revellers  are  dancing  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  quick  movement  of 
Harold,  one  hand  muffled  up  in  his 
cloak,  and  the  other  holding  and 
pressing  upon  a  stick,  is  strongly 
expressive  of  the  firm  resolution  and 
act  of  departure,  and,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  of  the  feeling  of  disgust  at  the 
revels  he  is  leaving;  but  we  think 
that  the  pensive  turn  to  look  at  the 
dancers  has  in  it  rather  a  touch  of 
regret,  than  of  satiety  with 

a  All  that  might  to  luxury  invite.” 
Mr.  Rhodes  has,  in  engraving  this 
design,  realised  all  that  the  amateur 
in  book-prints  could  desire.  A  bold 
stroke  carried  in  the  direction  of  the 
folds,  and  crossed  by  one  that  is 
finer,  produces,  with  the  dot  on  the 
angular  lights  formed  by  the  crossing 
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lines,  at  once  a  masterly  depth, 
dearness,  and  amenity  of  tone, 
throughout  the  dress.  A  delicate 
dotted  line,  slightly  crossed  in  the 
shadows,  presents  the  light-receiving 
and  fleshy  surface  of  the  face  and 
hand.  The  group  of  dancers  are 
touched  off  with  delicate  precision. 
The  pillars,  arches,  &c.  of  the  “  ve¬ 
nerable  pile”  have  their  characteristic 
surfaces;  and  the  figures  sparkle  in 
the  sunny  light,  which  blends  into 
soit  middle  tints  and  solemn  shades 
in  the  architecture  and  trees. 

2.  The  second  print  describes  a 
young  Spanish  girl  and  her  lover 
dancing,  with  forms,  look,  and  easy 
motion,  still  pleasing  to  imaginations 
not  yet  chilled  by  the  latest  winters 
of  age,  and  fascinating  to  younger 
hearts  and  all  who  are  susceptible 
of  the  exterior  expression  of  inward 
elegance  and  happiness.  This  sus¬ 
ceptibility  is  marked  on  the  looks  of 
a  group  of  spectators,  among  which 
some  young  men  appear  to  be  soothed 
by  the  floating  graces  before  them 
into  enraptured  attention  to  their 
mistresses.  The  soft  elegance,  the 
entire  ease,  the  happy  emotion  of 
heart,  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
precisely  given,  had  the  engraving 
been  a  magic  transcript  in  miniature 
of  an  actual  scene  in  nature.  It 
seems  as  much  like  a  reflection  of 
actuality  in  a  diminishing  mirror,  as 
the  elaborated  production  of  the 
pencil  and  graver,  the  mimic  inven¬ 
tion  and  manual  display  of  art.  Mr. 
Engleheart  has  been  judiciously  se¬ 
lected  as  the  engraver  of  this  ele¬ 
gantly- vivacious  painting  of  Mr. 
Stothard ;  for,  from  the  openness 
and  clearness  of  his  lines,  his  adopt¬ 
ing  as  few  crossings  of  them  as  are 
possibly  consistent  with  a  due  rich 
ness  of  tone,  as  well  as  from  the 
purity  and  brightness  of  his  white 
draperies,  which  here  vie  w  ith  even 
those  of  the  elder  Heath,  he  accom¬ 
plishes  an  unusually  cheerful  effect, 
Mtvell  adapted  to  such  scenes  of  heart¬ 


felt  enjoyment.  The  sweetness  of 
his  gradations  from  light  to  middle- 
tint,  and  from  the  latter  to  strong 
shade,  receives  double  interest  by 
the  firm  but  neat  markings,  especi¬ 
ally  along  his  outlines.  The  open¬ 
ness  and  clearness  of  the  figures  and 
foreground  have  a  richer  bringing- 
out  in  the  well-judged  closeness  and 
umbrageous  texture  of  the  trees  be¬ 
hind  them.  The  lucid  style  of  the 
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engraving,  and  the  vivacity  and 
beauty  of  the  figures,  strike  upon  us 
with  fascinating  effect,  with  an  anti¬ 
thesis  of  lively  feeling,  as  we  turn 
over  the  leaf  to  it  from  the  elegant 
melancholy  of  the  preceding  pages: 
for  reading  Lord  Byron’s  poetry 
may  be  compared  to  passing  through 
a  country  filled  with  “  solitary 
glooms/'  with  awful  woods,  in  which 
are  heard  the  fearful  sounds  of  angry 
and  ravening  prowlers  seeking  for 
their  prey.  A  rich  but  lonely  fer¬ 
tility,  where  the  brightness  of  the 
sky,  the  halcyon  serenity  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil, 
the  beauty  of  the  scenes,  affect  us 
with  a  gloomy  and  terrific  elegance, 
from  scarcely  a  sound  being  heard 
but  the  wailing  of  the  stock-dove, 
whose  nest  has  been  rifled  by  the 
vulture ;  or  the  moanings  of  w  idow  ed 
wives  and  fatherless  infants,  whose 
protectors  have  been  swept  from  the 
land  by  the  unlooked-for  incursions 
of  freebooters,  or  by  that  endless 
and  more  mighty  besom  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  legitimate  war. 

3.  Leila  attired  by  her  maids. 

u  On  her  might  muftis  gaze,  and  own 
That  thro’  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone  : 
On  her  fair  cheek’s  unfading  hue 
The  young  pomegranate’s  blossoms  strew 
Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new  r — 
Amidst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall, 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all.” 

Mr.  Stothard  does  not  disappoint  us 
as  we  here  look  at  Mr.  Finden’s  en¬ 
graving  after  his  design  from  these 
lines.  The  flesh  is  neatly  marked 
in  all  the  figures:  in  that  of  Leila, 
together  with  her  white  dress,  is 
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preserved  a  pleasing  and  unbroken 
breadth  of  light.  The  dark  mantle 
on  one  of  the  maids  is  a  little  rotten, 
as  the  engravers  term  it;  that  is,  a 
little  too  close  in  the  lines,  and 
somewhat  spotty  and  deficient  in 
clearness.  We  are  glad  to  see  this 
young  artist’s  hand  to  a  work  of  so 
superior  a  character  as  this  of  Lord 
Byron.  To  be  seen  associated  with 
such  favourites  of  the  Muses  as  By¬ 
ron  and  Stothard,  must  necessarily 
give  an  invigorating  stimulus  to  his 
early  talents :  the  blossoms  of  ability 
can  never  expand  under  more  fa¬ 
vourable  influences  than  in  the  salu¬ 
brious  and  sunny  atmosphere  of  the 
Muses. 

4.  We  do  not  so  well  like  Mr. 
Finden’s  graver  in  the  fourth  plate, 
in  which  the  poet  and  the  painter 
have  so  well  described  the  death  of 
Hassan  by  the  sword  of  the  Giaour. 

u  His  back  to  earth,  bis  face  to  heaven, 
Fall’n  Hassan  lies  ; — his  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal’d  his  fate 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate; 

And  o’er  him  bends  that  foe,  with  brow 
As  dark  as  bis  that  bled  below.” 

We  do  not  like  it  so  well,  because  of 
its  hardness  in  most  of  the  outlines; 
some  of  which  have  that  decisive 
and  dark  marking  along  them  which 
is  never  seen  in  Nature  or  her  faith¬ 
ful  reflector.  Art:  the  parts  are 
otherwise  all  neatly,  spiritedly,  and 
richly  touched. 

5.  The  design,  composition,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  engraving,  of  the  fifth 
plate  are  charming.  The  beauteous 
Zuleika,  kneeling,  offers  to  Selim  a 
rose,  as  she  earnestly  invites  his  no¬ 
tice.  Heedless  of  her  entreatv,  he 
continues  “  mute  and  mournfully 
sedate,”  with  his  head  leaning  on  his 
hand,  and  as  unobservant  as  if  alone. 
He  is  in  a  reverie  of  revenge  on  the 
tyrant  Giaflfar.  These  impassioned 
objects,  their  dresses,  the  latticed 
window,  the  room,  and  cushions,  are 
all  engraved  with  that  lucidness  of 
line,  that  softness  of  gradation,  and 
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bright  harmony  of  light  and  shade, 
which  have  rendered  the  elder,  and 
now  renders  Mr.  Charles,  Heath  so 
justly  popular.  The  half-dotted 
and  half-linear  graving  of  Zuleika’s 
hands,  and  the  graving  of  the  face 
and  hands  of  Selim,  are  in  the  best 
style  of  this  young  artist — bright, 
tender,  and  fleshy.  The  lines  in  a 
half  tint  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
lovely  Zuleika’s  face  are  also  a  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  of  the  tenderest  tone 
and  'gradation  ;  but  we  wish  they 
had  been  less  plainly  linear,  and  had 
been  more  dottv,  like  the  neck  ami 
hand  of  Selim :  those  approximate, 
as  nearly  as  such  minute  objects  can, 
with  the  flesh  of  Gerard  And  ran,  Sir 
R.  Strange,  and  Bartolozzi  in  his 
exquisite  Ticket  engravings,  so  much 
and  so  justly  prized  by  the  tasteful 
in  prints. 

6.  This  plate  illustrates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  relative  to  the  fate  of 
Selim : — 

- - u  The  surges  sweep 

Their  burthen  round  Sigaeum’s  steep. 

The  sea-birds  shriek  above  their  prey.” 

The  neat  and  feathery  graving  in  the 
birds,  the  murky  sky,  the  abrupt 
and  dark  cliff,  the  sweeping  surge, 
the  while  mantle  of  the  ill-fated 
Selim,  his  darker  vest,  >and  death- 
wan  face,  are  all  marked  with  that 
mixture  of  firmness,  neatness,  truth 
of  character,  and  transparency  of 
style,  for  which  we  praised  Mr.  En- 
gleheart  in  a  former  article. 

7.  We  must  suspend  a  portion  of 
our  praise  at  the  seventh  plate,  in 
which  Mr.  Noble’s  wiry,  coarse,  and 
confused  engraving  has  marred  the 
excellent  conceptions  and  forms 
painted  by  Mr.  Stothard :  these  give 
us  a  lively  representation  oi  the  res¬ 
cue  of  the  women  of  a  harasn  which 
had  been  fired  by  the  corsair  Conrad 
and  his  followers. 

8.  Here  our  critical  admiration  is 
again  revived  by  Mr.  Engleheart,  in 
his  engraving  of  the  picture  which 
describes  G ulnar e  going  ta  stab  the 
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Pacha  Seyd,  after  in  vain  inviting  the  strange  and  lofty  eccentricity  :  he  is 
imprisoned  corsair  to  follow  her  for  described  as  possessing 


that  purpose.  It  describes  it  more 
than  well,  in  the  resolute  air  of  the 
female,  and  in  t lie  noble  and  melan¬ 
choly  aspect  of  the  corsair,  who  had 
refused  to  assassinate  his  imprisoner, 
though  it  would  save  his  life.  The 
lines  on  the  flesh  of  the  corsair  are 
most  exactly  balanced  between  the 
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too  bold  and  too  line.  Blending, 
with  true  taste,  the  confirmed  lines 
of  the  shadows  with  the  dotted  lines 
of  the  lights,  and  marking  with 
well-tempered  firmness  the  muscular 
lineaments,  the  engraver  has  vigor¬ 
ously  seconded  the  just  feelings  of 
the  painter.  This  he  has  also  done 
in  the  clear  and  bold  stroke  which 
he  has  passed  over  the  corsair’s 
dress;  and  the  tenderer  line  on  the 
female  robe  crossed  by  a  still  ten¬ 
derer  one  on  the  shadows,  and  which 
together  produce  the  light  and  deli¬ 
cate  texture  of  her  nightly  vestment. 
These,  with  the  stony  surface  of  the 
walk  render  this  print  not  only  un¬ 
objectionable,  but  beautiful  in  every 
part.  We  recommend  to  Mr.  Finden 
to  look  a  little  attentively  at  Mr. 
Engleheart,  to  see  bow  firm  the 
touches,  outline,  and  general  style 
of  a  book-print  may  be  without 
hardness. 

,Q.  Of  a  similar  character  of  ex¬ 
cellence  is  the  next  print :  it  is  from 
a  painting  which  gives  to  our  eye, 
and  mind’s  eye,  every  tiling  that  can 
be  rendered  visible  of  the  poet's  de¬ 
scription  of  its  subject.  The  subject 
is  the  amazed  and  scrutinising  gaze 
of  a  knight,  startled,  for  deep  rea¬ 
sons  only  known  to  himself,  at  the 
appearance  of  a  nobleman,  who, 
v  ith  a  careless  grace  of  body,  is 
leaning  against  a  pillar,  and  looking 
at  a  carousal 

“  With  folded  arms  and  long-attentive 

and  unobservant  of  the  knight.  The 
noblemans  character  is  one  of  a 


u  The  pride  but  not  the  tire  of  early  days. 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of 
praise ; 

A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single 
look.” 

Though  he  mixed  in  company 
abroad,  yet 

“  Around  him  some  mysterious  circle 
thrown 

Repelled  approach,  and  showed  him  still 
alone. 

And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to 

trace 

At  moments  lightened  o’er  his  livid  face.” 

The  painter  has  so  completely 
embodied  these  two  characters,  that 
we  confess  we  never  have  beheld 
any  portraiture  of  mind,  its  inward 
and  latent  feelings,  more  lucidly  dis¬ 
played  to  the  sight.  The  engraver, 
too,  has  done  his  part  with  the  suit¬ 
able  intelligence  of  his  art  :  the 
drawing,  finishing,  and  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  of  each  part,  are  complete; 
and  we  think  that  Mr.  Pdiodes  will 
here  bear  competition  with  any  en¬ 
graver  of  small  works,  and  will  .be 
found  to  he  equalled  by  few.  How 
exquisitely  free  and  touchy  is  the 
curled  hair;  iiow  delicate  and  richly 
marked  is  the  dress  of  the  mvsterious 
lord;  how  delicate  the  white  dress 
of  the  female  behind  ;  how  mellow 
the  tones  and  blendings  of  the  wall, 
columns,  and  ground ;  how  firm, 
without  hardness,  the  marking 
throughout ;  what  a  judicious  and 
beautiful  variety  in  the  strength  or 
fineness  of  the  strokes;  how  spark¬ 
ling,  and,  in  fine,  how  fully  satisfy¬ 
ing,  is  the  entire  piece  !  Such  an 
engraving  must  satisfy  the  most  scru¬ 
pulous  connoisseur,  and,  if  well 
studied,  would  make  an  intelligent 
one.  Connected  with  so  admirable 
a  design  of  Mr.  Stothard,  the  dia¬ 
mond  itself  does  not  present  more 
rareness  or  purity. 

10.  The  death  of  Lara. — If  Mr. 
Anker  Smith  has  here  given  the  iin- 
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pressive  forms  and  character  with 
which  Mr.  Stothard’s  pencil  is  so 
pregnant,  he  has  sadly  failed  in  the 
stylo  of  graving  on  the  main  parts, 
the  faces  of  the  figures.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  is  obliqued,  instead 
of  being  regulated,  as  it  always 
ought,  by  the  turns  of  the  cheeks, 
forehead,  &c.  as  was  the  practice  of 
Strange  and  Bartolozzi.  The  tone 
of  Lara’s  face  is  deficient  in  clear¬ 
ness,  from  the  closeness  of  the  grain ; 
all  the  other  parts  are  ably  sculp¬ 
tured. 

11.  The  parting  of  a  lover  from 
his  mistress. — Mr.  A.  Smith  has 
here  acquitted  himself  more  consist¬ 
ently  with  his  well-earned  character. 
Every  part  is  well  executed  :  the 
various  foliage  of  the  arbour,  the 
terminus,  the  seat,  the  dresses.  The 
hands — especially  the  hand  squeez¬ 
ing  to  the  lover’s  bosom  the  willing 
hand  of  the  lady — have  the  drawing 
and  sculptural  grain  of  a  scientific 
and  tasteful  proficient.  But  we  have 
seen  beautiful  fleshy  grains  in  the 
miniature  prints  by  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
surpassing  the  grain  on  the  faces  in 
this;  for  it  is  muzzy,  owing  to  the 
tine  and  not  well  directed  lines  on 
the  face  being  so  involved  in  a  haze 
of  multitudinous  dots.  We  admire 
the  admixture  of  dots  in  characteris¬ 
ing  flesh  :  it  is  the  only  way  to  do  it 
well  in  the  light  parts,  such  as  in  the 
hand  just  mentioned,  and  in  the 
lady’s  neck  ;  but  the  way  in  which 
they  are  here  confused  with  lines  on 
the  faces,  spoils  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  more  determined  line  cn  their 
darkest  shadows,  and  a  more  con¬ 
firmed  dotting  where  those  shadows 
blend  into  the  lighter  parts. — The 
design  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
conception  and  invention  of  the 
painter.  The  hand  squeezing  the 
lady’s  to  the  lover’s  breast  is  an  ori¬ 
ginal  touch  of  his  own ;  the  fond 
earnestness  with  which,  on  his  knee, 
and  looking  tip  in  her  face,  he  breathes 
his  vow,  and  the  delicate  regard  and 
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demeanouf  with  which  she  surrenders 
her  hand,  embody  to  our  view  the 
blissful  emotions  of  genuine  love, — - 
of  beauty  and  tenderness  exalted  by 
simplicity  of  heart,  truth,  and  every 
virtuous  sentiment. 

1*2.  The  last  print  represents  an 
elegant  young  man,  striking,  under  a 
pensive  inspiration,  the  strings  of  a 
harp,  which  Love  is  leaning  upon 
and  weeping  over.  The  minstrel’s 
eyes  are  turned  towards  the  night’s 
luminary,  which  clouds  are  obscuring, 
and  which  are  thus  plaintively  al¬ 
luded  to  by  our  noble  poet: 

“  Sweet  Tliyrza !  waking  as  in  sleep. 
Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream  ; 

A  star  that  trembled  o’er  the  deep, 

That  turned  from  earth  its  tender  beam.” 

The  execution  of  this  plate  by  Mr. 
C.  Heath,  in  accordance  with  the 
poet’s  and  painter’s  delineations,  is 
elegant.  The  open  and  compara¬ 
tively  bold  line  of  the  lyrist’s  dress, 
catching,  as  it  does  with  silvery  clear¬ 
ness,  the  light,  gives  value  to  the 
finer  texture  of  the  face,  mellow  sky, 
and  charming,  bright,  and  fleshy 
graving  throughout  the  form  of  the 
Cupid :  it  is  such  as  Titian  would 
have  produced,  had  he  engraved 
with  the  feeling  that  he  painted.  l£ 
reminds  us  of  Sir  R.  Strange  io 
larger  works,  and  would  honour  his 
or  any  hand  whatever.  In  union 
with  the  other  masterly  plates,  the 
correctly-impassioned  designs  of  Mr. 
Stothard  from  the  deep-toned  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Lord  Byron,  and  the 
elegant  minor  gettings-up  of  tire 
work,  it  assists  to  render  this  edition 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  inte¬ 
resting  publications  of  modern  talent. 
We  leave  it  with  regret;  and  our 
thoughts  will  frequently  recur  to  it 
with  undiminished  pleasure,  as  to  an 
elegant  friend  departed,  who  has 
solaced  many  a  former  hour,  and 
left  the  light  of  his  countenance  and 
the  tenour  of  his  thoughts  warmly 
beaming  on  the  memory  and  on  the 
heart. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  MUSIC; 

O  Music,  sphere-descended  Maid! — Collins. 


KunixMENTS  of  Thorough-Bass  for 
Young  Harmonists,  and  Precepts 
FOR  THEIR  PROGRESSIVE  ADVANCE¬ 
MENT;  exemplified  by  National  Airs, 
Solfeggios,  Serenades,  Cavatenas, 
Glees,  and  Chorusses ;  Instrumental 
Grounds,  Variations,  Preludes,  Modu¬ 
lations,  Sonatas,  and  Symphonies ; 
with  Annotations,  Anecdotes,  Fac-Si- 
miles,  and  an  Hannonical  Synopsis. 
Also  a  succinct  Account  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Phil-harmonic  So¬ 
ciety,  recenily  established  in  London  ; 
being  an  Appendix  to  an  Introduction 
to  Harmony.  ByWm.  Shield,  Musician 
in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty. 

N  Mr.  Shield,  the  character  of  a 
sound  theorist  is  blended  with 
that  of  the  practical  harmonist.  Ilis 
habits  of  life  leading  him  into  the 
best  concerts  and  most  learned  mu¬ 
sical  parties,  instead  of  the  dry  mo¬ 
dels  of  the  old  school,  he  has  drawn 
most  of  his  illustrations  and  exam¬ 
ples  from  modern  authors;  yet  he 
has  not  neglected  duly  to  appreciate 
Handel’s  works :  in  short,  his  selec¬ 
tion  contains  a  most  luminous  display 
of  passages  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  work  of  the  kind.  Avoiding 
technical  terms  as  much  as  possible, 
Mr.  Shield’s  writings  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  perusal  of  ladies. 
Previously  to  learning  thorough-bass, 
the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  performing  elegant  melody.  After 
the  explanation  of  the  common  chord 
in  the  three  positions,  beginners  are 
recommended  to  play  the  chords 
which  lie  next  the  bass  first,  and 
afterwards  the  different  positions  al¬ 
ternately.  Good  compositions  sel¬ 
dom  end  with  the  5th  or  3d  above. 
A  chord  is  said  to  be  inverted  when 
the  bass  and  one  of  its  upper  parts 
have  changed  places.  Discords  are 
introduced  by  the  following  stanza, 
which  proves  that  Mr.  S.  is  a  better 
musician  than  a  poet. 


“  Discord,  like  that  of  music’s  various 
parts  ; 

Discord,  that  makes  the  harmony  of 
hearts  ; 

Discoid,  that  only  this  dispute  shall  bring, 
Who  best  shall  love  the  prince  and  serve 
the  king.” 

The  7th  is  the  first  chord  in  many 
modern  compositions,  and  few  of 
any  age  end  without  its  being  the 
penultimate  harmony,  as,  when  it  is 
followed  by  the  common  chord  of 
the  key,  they  form  (together)  the 
most  satisfactory  perfect  cadence. 
Concerning  chords  by  supposition,  it 
is  said — “  Before  the  theories  of  Ra¬ 
meau  and  Marpurg  became  preva¬ 
lent,  these  chords  were  described  by 
different  appellations,  modifications, 
and  foundations.  The  numerous  ad¬ 
herents  to  the  doctrines  of  those 
celebrated  authors  are  of  opinion, 
that  Corelli’s  favourite  anti-penulti¬ 
mate  chord  (the  f)  is  a  branch  of  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  Rameau,  termed 
the  eleventh :  Marpurg's  ne  plus 
ultra  soars  a  3d  higher  in  name,  by 
being  called  the  thirteenth.  Many 
respectable  authors  consider  them  to 
be  suspensions,  appoggiaturas,  &c. 
But,  whatever  may  be  their  proper 
titles  and  classifications,  the  conse¬ 
quence  to  an  accompanier  is  to  know 
what  strings  to  strike  when  bass  notes 
are  figured  accurately.” 

Here  follow  different  chords  of 
the  pth,  11th,  and  13th,  with  five 
sounds  and  their  full  signatures. — 
“  Several  of  these  chords  are  ex¬ 
tremely  harsh ;  but,  when  judiciously 
arranged  in  a  progression  of  har¬ 
mony,  they  prevent  sweetness  from 
becoming  satiety,  which  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  those  who  practise  and  exa¬ 
mine  the  best  selections,  in  which 
they  bear  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
Positions  which  differ  from  the  above. 
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&nd  omissions  of  some  of  the  sounds 
and  figures,  render  chords  by  suppo¬ 
sition  more  agreeable  to  the  ear*  and 
less  embarrassing  to  the  eve,  than 
when  they  lie  in  their  full  state  in 
the  order  of  thirds.” 

Among  the  selections  of  vocal 
pieces,  we  have  to  mention  with  ap¬ 
probation  the  old  madrigal  of  “  the 
Magnanimous  Conquerors/’  now  first 
published  with  English  words  and  in 
the  modern  cliffs;  the  French  glee, 
“  Derri&re  chez  raon  P£re,’’  for  three 
Voices;  the  Irish  song,  “  Inspiring 
Font  of  cheering  Wine ;”  the  Welsh 
air,  “  Difyrrwch  Gwyr  Dvfi and 
the  Scots  melody,  “  Beneath  a  Green 
Shade the  latter  set  with  ac¬ 
companiments  of  a  superior  cast, 
but  by  whom  is  kept  a  profound 
secret;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the 
case  throughout  the  book,  for  our 
author,  like  Scrub,  “  is  determin¬ 
ed  to  say  nothing  till  there  is  a 
peace.” 

Of  the  selections  purely  instru¬ 
mental,  Mozart’s  Minuet, — a  Pathe¬ 
tic  March,  by - , — the  Cadenza, 

p.  82, — and  the  Crescendo,  p.  84, — 
deserve  particular  notice.  For  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Phil-har¬ 
monic  Society,  mentioned  in  the 
title-page,  we  have  looked  in  vain : 
the  Society  is  slightly  mentioned, 
page  8 5,  but  no  account  of  it  is 
given. 


The  Kiss,  dear  Maid,  tHy  Lip  has 
left  ; — This  Rose,  to  cal.>i  my 
Brother’s  Cares.  The  Poetry  l  y 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron;  the  Mu¬ 
sic  by  J.  Nathan.  Falkner.  2s.  6d. 
each. 

A  very  pretty  artless  melody  runs 
through  Mr,  Nathan’s  songs  in  ge¬ 
neral  :  both  these  are  pleasing  airs ; 
the  former*  as  usual,  with  a  florid 
accompaniment.  But  is  it  quite  fair 
to  engrave  the  music  of  each  verse 
at  full  length,  when  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  difference  in  the  verses :  does 
it  not  look  like  a  trick  to  enhance 
the  price  ? 
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Elegant  Extracts  for  the  German 
Flute  ;  consisting  of  Airs  with  Vari¬ 
ations,  Rondos,  Marches,  Waltzes, 
Duets,  &c.  selected  from  the  Compo¬ 
sitions  of  the  most  favourite  Authors t 
some  of  which  are  composed,  and  the 
whole  arranged,  by  L.  Gianella:  No. 
X.  Goulding  and  Co.  3s. 

These  pieces  are  a  well  chosen 
selection  from  authors,  native  as  well 
as  foreign,  and  most  beautifully  en¬ 
graved.  The  duet  by  Dietters, 
which  wre  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  before,  is  excellent.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  composer,  or  rather  ar¬ 
ranger,  is  bitten  with  the  infection 
of  varying  and  embellishing ;  so 
that,  without  considering  whether 
the  simplicity  of  the  melody  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  those  meretricious  ornaments, 
he  almost  stifles  us  with  the  exube¬ 
rance  of  his  fancv. 

90 


THE  DRAMA. 

Let  the  players  be  taken  care  of. — Shakspeare. 


QINCE  the  publication  of  our  last 
^  number,  the  theatrical  campaign 
has  commenced  for  Ihe  winter,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  dis¬ 
cordant  subject  of  a  rise  of  price. 
The  gentle  frequenters  of  the  pit, 
therefore,  retain  their  sixpences  and 
remain  without  back-boards,  to  the 
British  Lvov’s  Mag.  No.  10. 


great  joy  of  the  enemies  to  innova¬ 
tion,  and  infinite  grief  of  the  carpen¬ 
ters. — Drury  Lane  opened  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  qth  instant  (September),  with 
“  John  Bull”  and  the  “  Adopted 
Child and  Covent  Garden  on  the 
Monday  following,  with  “  Hamlet” 
and  “  Love,  Law,  and  FhvsicV* 
Li 
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There  Iras  been  little  alteration  in 
either  house,  only  as  to  cleansing 
and  retouching,  if  we  except  a  new 
drop-curtain  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
the  illumination  of  its  avenues  with 
gas.  The  curtain  is  extremely  taste¬ 
ful  and  elegant,  and  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  artist  (Philips).  It 
represents  a  very  beautiful  view  of  a 
national  temple,  and  a  magnificent 
column  and  statue,  in  allusion,  it  is 
presumed,  to  the  intended  structure 
in  commemoration  of  the  exploits  of 
Wellington.  Both  design  and  exe- 
cution  are  highly  magnificent ;  but, 
after  all,  we  doubt,  with  several  ju¬ 
dicious  amateurs,  if  the  simple  green 
curtain  be  not  preferable,  as  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  wearied  eye  a  pleasant 
interval  of  cessation  and  repose. 

In  the  list  of  actors  retained  at  Drury 
Lane,  we  see  lit  tie  alteration  that 
can  affect  the  public  gratification,  if 
we  except  the  absence  cf  Elliston. 
The  loss  of  this  performer,  in  his 
genuine  walk,  will  not  easily  be  re¬ 
paired;  for  we  firmly  believe  that, 
in  the  line  of  vivacious  and  informed 
gentility,  he  lias  seldom  or  ever  been 
surpassed,  ft  is  the  misfortune  of 
Mr.  Elliston  that  modern  comedy  is 
but  sparingly  sprinkled  with  the  dig¬ 
nified  gentleman  of  wit  and  ease, 
and  consequently  that  he  can  but 
seldom  appear  to  his  greatest,  advan¬ 
tage.  A  judicious  revival  from  the 
middle  drama  (Beaumont  and  Flet¬ 
cher,  for  instance,)  would  operate 
as  a  positive  resurrection  to  this 
actor,  as  it  abounds  in  those  gen¬ 
tlemanly  compounds  of  gallantry, 
spirit,  and  sarcasm,  which  he  so  ad¬ 
mirably  represents.  We  are  aware 
of  Mr.  Elliston’s  talents  in  low  co¬ 
medy,  and  even  farce ;  but  we  are 
not  disposed  to  rest  upon  these,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  never  desiderata  in 
England :  on  the  other  hand,  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  mercurial  gentle¬ 
man  is  not  always  to  be  found, — the 
reason  of  which  we  take  to  be,  that 
in  modern  life  such  a  character  is 


scarcely  to  be  met  with.  The  ec¬ 
centricity  of  the  man  of  fashion  of 
the  present  day  becomes  the  province 
of  the  low  comedian,  who  can  best 
enact  the  manners  of  boxers  and 
drivers;  in  other  respects,  the  essence 
of  the  existing  gentleman  is  repres¬ 
sion,  the  absence  of  peculiarity,  with 
an  affected- indifference  approaching 
to  languor.  None  of  these  are  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  actor;  and  the  epi¬ 
thet,  walking  gentleman,  which  is 
applied  to  this  character  in  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  stage,  is  nearly  as 
significant  of  the  substance  as  of  the 
shadow.  Formerly,  the  higher  walks 
of  life  were  more  marked,  more  sur¬ 
rounded  with  broad  and  obvious 
i  distinction,  and  a  remnant  of  cbival- 
ric  sentiment,  which  always,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  separated  the 
gentleman  from  his  inferior,  afforded 
an  admirable  outline  for  lofty  viva¬ 
city  and  airiness.  The  actor  lias 
nothing  of  all  this  to  study  at  pre¬ 
sent  :  it  is  defunct,  and  with  it,  we 
fear,  one  of  the  most  elegant  depart¬ 
ments  of  comedy. 

The  locum  tenens  of  Elliston  is 
Mr.  Rae,  who  has  performed  two  of 
his  leading  characters — Don  Felix 
in  the  “  Wonder/'  and  the  Duke  in 
the  “  Honey  Moon,” — with  consi¬ 
derable  approbation.  We  will  not 
criticise  what  we  have  not  seen ;  but, 
with  no  mean  opinion  of  the  abilities 
of  this  performer,  we  exceedingly 
doubt  bis  power  of  qualifying  vehe¬ 
mence  with  constitutional  vivacity, 
like  his  predecessor. 

It  having  been  stated  in  the  news- 
papers  that  Dowton  was  about  trv 
quit  London,  we  saw  him  announced 
for  his  old  character  of  Cantwell,  in 
the  “  Hypocrite,”  with  great  plea¬ 
sure.  This  actor  is  a  legitimate  ap¬ 
pendage  to  the  sterling  drama,  and 
most  accurate  in  the  representation 
of  complexional  character,  and  of 
the  habits  and  humours  which  are  of 
the  real  growth  of  society.  Possibly, 
the  artilice  of  the  stage  strikes  us 
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less  in  a  contemplation  of  Dow  ton 
lhan  of  any  other  performer  on  the 
boards. 

At  Covent  Garden,  we  are  glad  to 
witness  the  return  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble,  whose  absence  during  the 
last  season  was  a  greater  loss  than 
the  proprietors  may  be  willing  to 
allow.  He  has  made  his  re-entry 
in  Macbeth,  which  seem  s' to  intimate 
an  intention  to  aspire  to  the  leading 
walks  of  tragedy.  It  was  not  our  for¬ 
tune  to  witness  him  on  that  evening, 
and  therefore  we  can  say  nothing  of 
this  particular  performance ;  but  his 
general  merits  as  an  actor  we  have 
always  thought  under-rated  :  the 
Faiconbridge  and  Edgar  of  Mr.  C. 
Kemble  strikes  us  as  among  the 
most  finished  pieces  of  acting  it 
has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to 
attend  to;  his  Jaffieris  also  exquisitely 
pathetic  ;  and  in  the  more  weighty 
gentleman  of  comedy,  such  as  Bassa- 
nio,  Claudio,  and  Orlando,  he  appears 
to  carry  a  patent  of  nobility  in  his 
very  appearance.  Although  quite  a 
different  performer  in  other  respects, 
in  this  particular  C.  Kemble  resem¬ 
bles  Eiiiston — he  is  more  at  home  in 
the  characters  of  the  olden  times  than 
in  those  of  his  own.  Why  this  should 
be,  we  know  not,  except  that  we 
think  it  is  a  peculiarity  which  is  more 
likely  to  attach  itself  to  an  actor  of 
education  and  reading,  than  to  those 
whose  minds  have  been  less  culti¬ 
vated  ;  Mr.  C.  Kemble’s  advantages 
in  this  respect  are  well  known.  In 
the  mean  time,  this  gentleman  has 
offended  the  critics  by  undertaking 
the  character  of  Doricourt,  in  the 
<c  Belle’s  Stratagem, which  indispo¬ 
sition  (or,  as  they  say,  good  fortune) 
prevented  him  from  performing. 
Doricourt  is  certainly  a  more  spright¬ 
ly  part  than  the  general  caste  of 
personation  by  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  but, 
after  all,  we  know  of  no  performer 
at  Covent  Garden  who  is  likely  to 
do  it  better.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
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summate  pieces  of  quackery  in  the 
hacknied  frequenters  of  the  theatre 
is  their  affectation  of  horror  at  any 
experiment  on  the  part  of  an  actor 
who  is  known  to  them.  Enterprise 
in  any  other  profession  is  termed 
spirit,  and  he  who  displays  it  is 
lauded  accordingly ;  but  the  per¬ 
former  who,  hevond  the  first  season 
(except,  by  some  special  favour  or 
grace,  and  then  it  is  all  the  other 
way),  makes  a  new'  essay  in  character 
is  the  most  impertinent  personage 
imaginable,  and  ought  to  he  stung 
to  death  in  course.  Experimental 
endeavour  should  certainly  be 
bounded ;  but  why  a  respectable 
actor,  of  evident  attainments,  should 
be  prevented  from  trying  the  effect 
of  increased  experience  and  ma- 
turer  study,  we  are  altogether  un¬ 
able  to  discover.  Many  of  them,  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  critical  hue 
and  cry,  may  exclaim,  with  Lady 
Macbeth,  <e  The  attempt,  and  not 
the  deed,  confounds  us  V’  since  the 
deed  is  scarcely  waited  for. 

In  the  way  of  novelty  as  it  regards 
performance,  both  houses  have  been 
applying  to  the  same  source  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  French  piece  of  the 
“  Magpie,  or  Maid  of  Paiaiseau.” 
This  is  a  story  admirably  adapted 
to  the  secondary  line  of  after-piece, 
as  abounding  in  that  kind  of  interest 
which  is  excited  by  circumstance  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  character,  and  which, 
as  it  might  be  (nay,  in  its  main  points 
has  been)  true,  may  be  denominated 
the  “  Romance  of  Real  Life a  title 
under  which  the  late  Charlotte  Smith 
published  a  selection  of  trials  from 
the  “  Causes  Celebres,’*  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
facts  which  gave  rise  to  them.  Thar- 
higher  drama,  in  our  estimation,  has 
more  to  do  with  veri-similitude  than 
possibility,  for  that  alone  can  furnish 
a  held  for  a  diversified  representation 
of  humanity.  The  story  of  the 
“  Maid  of  Palaiseau,”  as,  we  dare 
L  I  2 
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say,  most  of  our  readers  know  (for 
a  late  conviction  upon  circumstance 
lias  disposed  the  public  to  attend  to 
it),  is  founded  upon  the  story  of  a 
young  woman  who  had  nearly  lost 
lier  life  in  consequence  of  the  pilfer¬ 
ing  habits  of  a  magpie,  and  a  train 
of  incident  which  threw  suspicion 
upon  her  with  extraordinary  force. 
As  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  the  maid 
is  accused  of  the  theft  of  the  bird, 
and  through  the  malice  of  a  rejected 
lover,  a  country  magistrate,  she  is  vin¬ 
dictively  pursued  to  conviction,  and 
almost  to  execution, when  fortunately, 
on  her  way  thither,  the  winged  pur- 
loiner  commits  a  similar  depredation, 
and  is  pursued  to  its  nest,  in  which  the 
lost  articles  are  found.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  real  lover  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  maiden ;  and,  as  her  previous 
character  had  excited  an  interest  in 
all  who  knew  her,  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  display  of  considerable 
skill  in  the  opposing  conflict  of 
strong  circumstance  with  favourable 
opinion.  This  has  been  tolerably 
well  made  use  of  at  both  houses ; 
and,  aided  by  one  of  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  of  our  sympathies,  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  safety  of  innocence,  these 
productions  will  doubtless  keep  a 
lasting  possession  of  the  stage  as 
after-pieces.  Dramatic  efforts  of  this 
Lind  defy  criticism — they  are  felt, 
and  that  is  sufficient. 

The  representation  of  this  little 
loan  fropi  the  French  is  admirable 
at  either  house;  and,  when  we  state 
that  Miss  Booth  was  the  unfortunate 
Annette  at  pne  theatre,  and  Miss 
Kelly  at  the  other,  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  at  both  it  was  adequately 
performed.  Each  of  these  actresses 
possesses  simplicity,  nature,  and  feel¬ 
ing— and  such  were  thp  qualifications 
required.  There  is  a  force  of  inci¬ 
dent  which  rouses  people  in  spite  of 
themselves;  and  we  never  saw  this 
fruth  more  exemplified  than  in  the 
early  representation  of  the  ‘tMaid 
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of  Palaiseau.”  The  performers  ab¬ 
solutely  seemed  to  yield  to  the  illu¬ 
sion  personally,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  audience  was  consequently  pro¬ 
portionate.  A  nice  attention  to  the 
operation  upon  the  actor  will  as  fre¬ 
quently  discover  the  merit  and  defect 
of  a  new  piece,  as  any  other  mode  of 
inspection  whatever. 

We  have  thus  briefly  adverted  to 
all  that  appears  new  to  us,  or  worthy 
of  particular  consideration,  since  the 
opening  of  the  season.  We  are  con¬ 
scious,  however,  that,  to  the  con¬ 
firmed  and  regular  frequenters  of  tire 
theatre,  our  account  will  appear 
meagre.  But  our  fair  readers,  we 
trust,  are  not  such ;  for  nothing  is 
more  factitious  and  unnatural  than 
the  tone,  sentiment,  and  opinion, 
produced  by  a  disproportionate  share 
of  attention  to  the  stage.  We  know 
of  people,  all  of  whose  ideas  of  mind 
and  matter  spring  out  of  the  dra¬ 
matis  per  some.  Let  them  hear  of 
remorseless  ambition,  and  Kean's 
Richard  or  Kemble’s  Macbeth  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  the  mind's  eve,  sur- 
rounded  with  all  the  glare  of  wax 
and  lamp  light :  the  fountain  of  fe¬ 
minine  elegance  and  vivacity  is  clearly 
Mrs.  Davison  :  honest  legitimate  so¬ 
vereigns  conjure  up  Murray  orCres- 
well,  in  a  great  chair :  and,  as  to  a 
revolution,  what  is  it  but  a  change 
of  scenery,  with  new  dresses,  deco¬ 
rations,  guards,  and  attendants? — * 
AH  this  may  appear  whimsical,  but 
it  has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon 
the  judgment  in  the  estimation  of 
realities.  Napoleon  cannot  be  a 
great  man,  because  he  takes  snuff 
and  holds  his  hands  behind  him — 
would  Young  or  Kemble  do  so? 
Hotspur  spoke  thick,  and  Shakspeare 
has  dared  to  describe  this  defect ; 
but  who  would  venture  to  enact  him 
with  a  lisp.  Thus,  stage  character, 
if  not  as  written  as  represented,  is 
mere  abstraction;  an  embodying  of 
barren  generalities,  which  as  often 
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misleads  as  instructs.  The  drama  is 
doubtless  an  elegant  amusement,  and 
might  be  rendered  a  moral  one ;  but 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  those 


who  feel  and  appreciate  it  best,  in 
either  of  these  senses,  are  not  the 
two  or  three  times  a-week  visitors 
of  a  Theatre-Royal. 
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6s,  6d. 

Poems  from  the  Danish.  By  W.  S. 
Walker.  12mo.  7s. 

Sacred  Sketches :  a  Poem.  By  Mrs,. 
H.  Roll.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Episodes  from  Shall  Nameh.  By  S, 
WTeston.  8vo.  6s. 

POLITICS. 

A  Narrative  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s 
Journey  from  Fontainbleau  to  Frejus,  in 
April  1814.  By  Count  Trnchses-Wald- 
burg,  attendant  Prussian  Commissary.  3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Me¬ 
thod  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  as 
lately  exhibited  in  a  publication  under 
the  assumed  title  of  an  Improved  Version 
of  the  New  Testament  ;  to  which  are 
added,  Considerations  on  the  Manner  in 
which  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to 
bQ  rendered  effectual  to  its  intended 
Purpose.  Partly  delivered  in  a  Charge, 
in  June  1815;  and  the  whole,  with  Notes, 
respectfully  addressed  to  the  youngey 
Clergy.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Daqbeny, 
archdeacon  of  Saturn. 

Remarkable  Sermons,  by  Rachael 
Baker;  delivered  during  Sleep:  with 
Devotional  Exercises,  and  Remarks  by 
Dr.  Mitchill  and  others,  l2mo.  4^.  6d. 

Strictures  of  Eternal  Import  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Concern.  By  the  author  of  the 
Temple  of  Truth,  6cc.  5s.  6d. — os. 
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T>m  coni.es,  T) ortnnal  and  Practical ; 
pa)  fly  occasional,  chiefly  common;  do 
Ilvcrod  in  different  Country  (Churches. 
l>y  tfic  R c v.  John  Morley.  3vo.  lo-.bd. 

A  new  Fort  rail  of  Methodism  ;  being 
a  circumstantial  Account  of  the  Dispute 
between  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  a  nr  j  tin* 
Trustees  of  .Mel bourn-place  Chapel,  at 
North  Shields.  Is.  bd. 

Analysis  of  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  the 
Revelation  of  St .  John.  8vo.  7s. 

Lectures  on  the  Prophecies.  By  Philip 
Allwood,  B.l).  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  4s. 

The  Restoration  of  Israel,  by  Jos. 
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drool  ;  and  an  Answer,  by  Thus.  Scott, 
d  vo.  10s. 

Messiah’s  Advent.  By  Samuel  Chase, 
M.A,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

VOYAGE*  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  through  Poland,  Austria,  Ba¬ 
varia,  Saxony,  and  the  Tyrol,  in  the 
Years  1307  and  1803.  By  Baron  d’Uk- 
lanski.  Idmo.  5s.  6d. 

Mon  Journal  d’Huit  Jours;  or,  the 
History  of  a  Week’s  Absence  from  Maid¬ 
stone,  arid  of  a  Visit,  to  France,  Sept. 
1814.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Wake.  2s. 

A  Tour  through  Italy.  8vo,  7s. 
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WF:  are  hap  fry  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  a  plan,  sanctioned  by  Her 
Majevi  v,  has  been  formed,  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  > urn  already  collected,  for  per¬ 
manently  improving  the  situation  of  offi¬ 
cer-/ female  relative,,  and  other  ladies  of 
re  peetabJe  character,  good  family,  and 
ledfuced  fortunes.  This  benevolent  esta- 
bf,;  hrnent  (srnilar  to  those  which  fiavc 
long  exited  in  Protestant  states  on  tin; 
continent)  is,  according  to  report,  to 
provide  large,  commodious,  neatly-fur- 
rn-hed,  mansions,  eligibly  placed,  and 
each  one  capable  of  containing  thirty  or 
forty  per-onx.  Here,  the  above-named 
description  of  Jadie-,  on  paying  a  surn 
which  could  no  other  way  procure  the 
comforts  to  which  they  have  been  ac¬ 
customed,  are,  if  our  informer  be  corr  ect, 
to  live  in  comfort,  so r rounded  by  good 
society  ;  and,  at  the  -ame  time,  to  feel 
them -.elves  perfectly  unfettered,  and  free 
to  withdraw  from  their  a*ylnrn,  should 
they  wish  it. 

A  very  important  report  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  by  ord<-i  of  the  lieu  .c  of  Commons, 
or>  the  subject  of  Mendicity  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  committee  have  not  yet 
fin i Coed  their  labour*;  but  the  investi¬ 
gation,  as  far  as  it  ha*  gone,  is  highly 
interesting. 

The  House  of  Common*,  among  many 
other  impoitant  objects  of  internal  ad¬ 
ministration,  ha-  entered  upon  a  very 
ample  in', <  stigation  of  Mad  houses,  pub¬ 
lic  and  pi r. ate. 

The  building  of  Hi  jinx’  mausoleum  is 
making  rapid. progress,  end  liberal  nub 
ftciiptions  are  daily  receiving  from  va¬ 
rious  quarters,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  affords  the  pleasing  prospect  that 


the  committee  will  yet  be  enabled  to 
make  good  their  contract  for  the  marble 
sculpture,  and  thus  finish  the  work  in  a 
style  of  elegance  not.  to  he  equalled  in 
that,  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a 
sum  of  nearly  >00/,  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
respectable  gentleman,  which  was  some 
years  ago  remitted  from  Bombay  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
Burns,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  yet 
■  b«  added  to  the  funds,  to  complete  the 
mairoieurn  over  the  remains  of  the  poet. 

ft  > .(,  \l  K  i  Lie.  The  parish  of  Barrow,, 
men  (ihexter,  contains  a  neat,  specimen 
of  antique  carving,  which  has  not  been, 
noticed  by  any  of  our  county  historian*. 
In  the  house  occupied  by  Mr,  Higginson, 
a  very  i  expectable  farm*  r,  is  a  bed  which 
deserves  the  atte  ntion  of  the  curious:  it 
is  of  old  English  oak,  extremely  w*JI 
carved  in  relief.  At  the  head  are  the 
arms  of  I  ranee  and  England,  supported 
on  the  right  by  a  lion,  and  on  the  left  by 
a  dragon  ;  the  arms  of  France  arc  in  the 
first,  arid  third  compartments  of  the 
shield,  those  of  England  in  the  second 
1  and  fourth.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
j  the  garter,  with  the  mot  to  1/oni  noil  qui 
rrud  y  pewte y  in  the  old  English  letter. 

1  Above,  are  the  letters  E,  R.  in  capital* 
of  tin-  same  ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  an  imperial  mown.  On  the  side-posts 
oi' the  b*-d  are  two  grotesque  figures, 
male  and  female,  and  the  cornice  is  orna* 
mented  with  three  leopard’s  heads.  The 
foot- post*  are  also  of  oak  :  they  are  of  a 
vase  form,  with  Corinthian  caps;  are 
very  thick  ;  and  the  four  posts  are  sunk 
into  the  floor  of  the  room,  which  is  of 
■plaster.  --The  bed  certainly  is  coeval 
wiyt  the  building  of  the  house,  which  is 
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af  considerable  antiquity.  Conjecture 
might  be  wasted  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
bed  and  its  regal  ornaments ;  but,  from 
a  variety  of  relative  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  be  of  the  date  of  Elizabeth  ; — 
not  particularly  because  the  letters  E.  R. 
are  cut  upon  the  board,  but  because  the 
supporters  to  the  arms  are  those  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  whose  father  first  introduced 
them,  in  reference  to  the  Tudor  family — • 
the  red  dragon  being  the  old  heraldic 
device  of  Britain.  The  house  in  which 
Mr.  Higginson  resides  is  the  property  of 
Earl  Cholmondeley.  The  Savages  for¬ 
merly  had  a  seat  at  Barrow,  and  it  is  very 
likely  this  house  in  question  was  their 
residence.  Sir  John  Savage  was  knight¬ 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  by  Henry 
Vth. 

The  long-contested  cause  between  the 
fellow's  of  Eton  College  and  those  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  regarding  the 
right  of  the  former  to  hold  livings  with 
their  fellowships,  has  been  decided  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  following 
terfhs  “  The  visitor  having  maturely, 
deliberately,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  assessors,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Win. 
Grant  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wrn.  Scott, 
pronounced  against  the  appeal,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  fellow  s  of  Eton  College 
were  enabled  to  nold  one  benefice,  by 
virtue  of  the  dispensing  statute  of  Queen 
Elizabeth :  he  therefore  enjoins  all  future 
fellows  of  Eton  College  not  to  exceed  the 
indulgence  granted  by  the  said  dispens¬ 
ing  statute,  by  attempting  to  hold  more 
than.one  benefice,  whether  taken  before 
or  after  their  conjunction  with  their  fel¬ 
lowships. 

Style  and  Title.— -We  have  heard 
and  seen  much  lately  of  the  address  of 
European  sovereigns  of  the  present  day 
to  each  other,  in  the  treaties  which  have 
recently  taken  place;  but  what  are  they 
compared  with  the  follow  ing  prelude  of  a 
letter  from  the  Sultan  Murad  Cam  to 
Queen  Elizabeth? — u  In  greatness  and 
glory,,  most  renowned  Elizabeth — most 
sacred  queen,  and  noble  prince  of  the 
most  mighty  worshipers  of  Jesus — most 
wise  governor  of  the  causes  and  affairs 
of  the  people  and  family  of  Nazareth — 
cloud  of  most  pleasant  rain,  and  the 
sweetest  fountain  of  nobleness  and  vir¬ 
tue — lady  and  heir  of  the  perpetual  hap¬ 
piness  and  glory  of  the  noble  realm  of 
England,  (whom  all  sorts  seek  unto  and 
submit  themselves) — we  wish  most  pros¬ 
perous  success  and  happy  ends  to  all 
your  actions,  and  do  offer  unto  you  such 
pleasures  and  courtesies  as  are  worthy 
of  our  mutual  and  eternal  familiarity! 
Thus  ending,  as  bpst  beseemeth  us,  our 


former  salutations!’’ — So  much  for  Turk* 
ish  gallantry  ! 

About  a  league  from  Salzburgh,  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  building  have  been 
discovered,  in  which  has  been  found  a 
mosaic  pavement  of  incomparable  beauty, 
18  feet  by  1?,  representing,  in  four  divi¬ 
sion*,  the  history  of  Theseus  and  Ari¬ 
adne : — 1.  Theseus  receiving  the  clue 
from  Ariadne;  2.  His  combat  with  the 
Minotaur  in  the  Labyrinth ;  3.  Theseus 
conducting  Ariadne  on  board  his  ship  ; 
4.  Ariadne  alone,  immersed  in  grief. 
The  centre  represents  the  Labyrinth. 
Some  parts  are  damaged,  but  those  which 
are  preserved  are  as  perfect  as  if  just 
made.  It  is  expected  that  a  correspond¬ 
ing  chamber  will  be  discovered,  where, 
it  is  hoped,  the  story  of  Ariadne  and 
Bacchus  will  be  found. 

That  remarkable  phenomenon,  called 
the  Floating  Island,  in  Derwent  Lake,  has 
again  made  its  appearance.  Many  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
have  doubted  the  veracity  of  the  accounts 
given  of  it ;  and  the  editors  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Cumberland  have  treated  it  as 
altogether  fabulous  :  ±»ut  the  fact  of  its 
rising  is  fully  established,  as  the  lake  has 
within  these  few  days  risen  above  a  foot, 
and  the  island,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
half  an  acre,  may  still  be  seen  above 
water,  in  a  place  where,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  the  lake  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
boats  rowed  over  it  without  obstruction. 

Lord  Clifton  has  presented  to  the 
Literary  Institution  of  Exeter  a  marble 
table,  exhibiting  upwards  of  fifty  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  marbles 
which  Devonshire  produces. 

Apple-Trees. — A  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frome  has  informed 
the  public,  that,  by  washing  apple-trees 
and  the  branches  with  quick-lime,  it  wilt 
preserve  the  trees  from  blight,  and  en¬ 
sure  a  crop.  Several  trees  in  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  orchard,  which  had  not  under¬ 
gone  that  process,  suffered  from  the 
blisht,  and  failed,  whilst  the  otheis  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  crop. 

A  test  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
any  deleterious  ingredient  in  w  ine  : — - 
Take  of  cream  of  tartar  two  drachms, 
and  of  liver  of  sulphur  one  ;  dissolve 
them  in  two  ounces  of  common  water, 
and  shake  them  w  ell  together  frequently : 
keep  the  mixture  well  corked.  When 
the  powder  has  subsided,  and  the  liquor 
is  become  clear,  pour  it  off  into  a  clean 
phial :  keep  it  tight  stopped  for  use. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  are  to  be  mixed 
in  a  glass  of  the  suspected  wine  :  if  it 
turn  blackish  or  turbid,  and  deposit  a 
dark-coloured  sediment,  it  may  be  cou- 
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sidered  as  certain  that  there  is  some  de> 
leterious  article  in  it;  but  not  otherwise. 
This  may  be  done  without  injuring  the 
vinous  fluid  in  any  degree. 

Mr.  S.  Roots  ey  has  in  the  press  a 
Bristol  Dispensatory ;  intended  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  nomenclature  of  pharmacy  on 
a  permanent  basis,  and  to  explain  the 
advantages  of  a  new  method  of  express¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  medicines. 

The  Rev.  H.  Batten  will  soon  publish 
a  Report  of  a  series  of  Experiments  in 
Education ;  showing  that  children  will 
learn  as  much  in  one  year  by  the  interro¬ 
gative  system,  as  in  four  years  by  the 
ordinary  methods. 

Mr.  Pontey,  author  of  the  Forest- 
Pruner’s  Assistant,  is  preparing  a  work 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Gardening,  which  will  form  a 
quarto  volume,  with  numerous  plates  and 
illustrations. 

Mr.  J.  Coxe  has  in  the  press  a  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Italy,  including  a  complete  guide 
to  all  the  curiosities  and  antiquities  of 
that  country,  illustrated  by  maps  and 
other  engravings. 

Mr.  John  Mackenzie  is  preparing 
for  publication  Leisure  Hours,  or  Specu¬ 
lations  on  various  Subjects. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  will 
soon  appear. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Dr.  M.  Stew¬ 
art,  Dr.  J.  Hutton,  and  Professor  J. 
Robison,  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  with  some  additional  notes 
by  Professor  J.  Playfair,  are  printing 
in  an  octavo  volume. 

The  Beauties  of  Dr.  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts,  printed  in  a  large  and  clear 
type,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
the  present  month. 

Mr.  James  Warprop  will  soon  pro¬ 
duce  another  volume  of  Essays  on  the 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  with  nu¬ 
merous  coloured  engravings. 

Mr.  CobboJiD,  of  Ipswich,  will  soon 
publish  an  Ode  op  the  Victory  of  Water¬ 
loo. 

An  Introduction  to  Prudence,  or  Di¬ 
rections,  Counsels,  and  Cautions,  tending 
to  prudent  Management  of  Affairs  in 
Common  Life,  by  Thos.  Fuller,  M.D. 
will  be  published  early  in  October. 

The  Rev.  P.  Keith  has  in  the  press  a 
System  of  Physiological  Botany,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  with  plates  drawn  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Sowerby. 

Mr.  John  Faith  horn  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish  a  second  edition,  considerably  en¬ 
larged,  of  Facts  and  Observations  on 
Liver  Complaints  and  Bilious  Complaints 
in  general. 

Mr.  Rippon  Porter  will  speedily 
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publish  Love,  Rashness,  and  Revenge, 
or  Tales  of  Three  Passions,  in  two  vols. 
duodecimo. 

A  new  edition  of  the  much-esteemed 
Sermons  of  Martin  Luther,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  fine  full-length  portrait  of  that 
great  reformer,  from  the  large  German 
print,  is  in  forwardness,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  course  of  the  month  ;  one 
volume  octavo. 

It  is  reported  Mr.  Brougham  means 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  bringing  the 
subject  of  Napoleon’s  treatment  before 
parliament  at  its  opening. 

A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  Robinson,  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  comprising  the 
most  recent  discoveries  in  the  physical 
sciences,  is  preparing  for  publication  by 
Dr.  David  Brewster,  in  four  octavo 
volumes,  with  plates. 

Mr.  Donavan  is  printing  his  Essay  on 
the  Origin,  Progress,  and  present  State 
of  Galvanism,  which  gained  the  prize  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Wells’s  Essay 
on  Dew  is  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly 
appear. 

John  Connell,  esq.  procurator  of  the 
Courch  of  Scotland,  will  soon  publish,  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  Tithea 
and  the  Stipends  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  . 

The  Rev.  Arch.  Alison  has  a  second 
volume  of  Sermons  nearly  ready  to  ap¬ 
pear. 

General  Alex.  Beatson,  late  govern, 
nor  of  St.  Helena,  has  in  the  press,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  Tracts  on  various  Sub¬ 
jects  relative  to  St.  Helena,  written  dur¬ 
ing  a  residence  of  five  years ;  illustrated 
by  engravings. 

In  a  few  days  w7ill  be  published,  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  or  Received  Text  of  the  New 
Testament;  in  which  the  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  are  newly  classed,  the  integrity 
of  the  authorised  text  vindicated,  and 
the  various  readings  traced  to  their  ori¬ 
gin;  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  a 
presbyter  of  the  United  Church. 

In  a  few  days  W.  D.  Fellowes,  esq. 
will  publish  his  work,  entitled  Paris 
during  the  interesting  Month  of  July, 
1815,  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  a 
friend  in  London,  with  engravings. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  will  appear,  a 
Topographical  History  of  Staffordshire  ; 
including  its  agriculture,  commerce, 
mines  and  manufactures  ;  pedigrees  of 
families ;  biographical  sketches  of  emir 
nent  natives  ;  and  every  species  of  in¬ 
formation  connected  with  the  local  his¬ 
tory  of  the  county.  Compiled  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  by  Wm.  Pitt, 
M  m 
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esq.  late  of  Pendeford,  assisted  by  se¬ 
veral  eminent  writers  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments. 

Paul’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolks,  being 
a  series  of  letters  from  the  continent,  will 
soon  appear  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Early  in  the  winter  will  be  published 
the  fourth  volume  of  Travels  in  various 
Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
volume  the  fourth,  by  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  LL.D. 

A  new  edition  of  the  British  Plutarch, 
with  considerable  additions  by  Mr. 
Wrangh AM,  is  printing  in  six  octavo 
volumes. 

Mrs.  Bryan  has  in  the  press  a  com¬ 
pendious  Astronomical  and  Geographical 
Class  Book,  for  the  use  of  families  and 
young  persons. 

The  Present  of  a  Mistress  to  a  Young 
Servant,  consisting  of  friendly  Advice 
and  real  Histories,  by  Mrs.  lay  lor,  of 
Ongar,  author  of  Maternal  Solicitude, 
and  Practical  Hints  to  Young  Females, 
will  be  published  in  October. 

Professor  Jameson  will  soon  publish 
a  second  edition  of  his  System  of  Mine¬ 
ralogy,  in  three  volumes. 

An  edition  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke’s  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the 
Missouri,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  will  soon  appear  in  three  octavo 
volumes,  illustrated  by  maps. 

Dr.  Henry  is  printing  a  new  edition 
of  his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  with  very 
considerable  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  John  Dunlop  has  a  new  edition, 
nearly  ready,  of  the  History  of  Fiction, 
in  three  small  octavo  volumes. 

The  collected  works  of  the  Rev.  Fran¬ 
cis  Wrangham,  consisting  of  Sermons, 
Dissertations,  Essays,  and  Poems,  are  in 
the  press. 

Walter  Scott,  esq.  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  in  octavo,  t|ie  Field  of 
Waterloo,  a  poem. 

The  Antiquary,  a  novel,  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes,  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  will 
soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  H,  K.  Bonney,  prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  lias  in  the  press  a  Life  of  Je¬ 
remy  Taylor,  bishop  of  Down,  with  an 
account  of  his  writings. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Moreiiead  will 
soon  publish  another  volume  of  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Principles  of  Religious 
Belief. 

The  Rev.  E.  V.  Bloomfield,  of  Ema¬ 
nuel  College,  Cambridge,  is  preparing  a 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  university. 

Mr.  J.  H.  \V ishart,  surgeon  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  has  in  the  press  a  Treatise  on 
(Cataract,  in  octavo. 
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Mr.  Chitty  will  soon  publish,  in  three 
royal  octavo  volumes,  a  Comprehensive 
Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Criminal 
Law. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sharpe,  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  is  reprinting  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Mad-houses ;  and,  for 
the  great  convenience  of  the  reader,  has 
arranged  each  subject  of  evidence  under 
its  distinct  head. 

Stramonium. — It  is  the.  root  only  and 
lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  Stramonium, 
of  thorn  apple,  which  possesses  the  anti¬ 
asthmatic  virtue ;  these  should  be  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  and  the  smoke,  as  well  as  the  saliva, 
swallowed  together.  The  patient  will 
hud  relief  on  smoking  the  hist  pipe. 

A  plant,  called  Epidenduon,  has  been 
imported  into  this  country  from  the 
island  of  Java :  it  is  unequalled  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers  and  the  strength  of 
its  perfume,  and  possesses  the  singular 
peculiarity  of  deriving  no  nourishment 
from  the  earth  or  water.  Suspended 
upon  a  wall,  or  from  the  ceiling  of  a 
room,  it  will  vegetate  freely  and  abun¬ 
dantly  for  many  years. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
has  been  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Majesty,  to  approve  of  the 
85th  regiment  being  in  future  styled  the 
85th  (or  Duke  of  York’s  own)  regiment 
of  Light  Infantry,  and  also  to  permit  the 
regiment  to  bear  on  its  colour's  and  ap¬ 
pointment,  in  addition  to  any  other 
badges  or  devices  which  may  have  been 
heretofore  granted  to  the  regiment,  the 
motto — Ancio  splendore  resurgo. 

The  Kingsmill,  Captain  Cassell,  be¬ 
longing  to  Messrs.  Gladstones  and  Grant, 
of  Liverpool,  is  the  first  East-India  ship 
that  has  arrived  at  that  port  since  the 
participation  of  the  out-ports  in  the  East- 
India  trade.  She  has  been  absent  abont 
fifteen  months,  and  has,  it  is  said,  made 
a  prosperous  voyage.  Her  cargo  con¬ 
sists  of  cotton,  sugars,  indigd,  piece 
goods,  and  spices. 

Mining. — The  history  of  mining  in 
this  island  has  been  traced  back  to  a  very 
early  period  ;  and  it  appears  that  lead 
was  the  metal  most  abundantly  worked 
in  Britain  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans,  They,  of  course,  improved 
the  art  j  and  the  miners  left  by  them  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  ages  to  work  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  in  the  Mendip  hills , 
in  the  tin-mines  of  Cornw  all,  and  in  the 
iron-mines  of  the  forest  of  Dean.  In  the 
last-mentioned  place  traces  of  their  w  orks 
and  furnaces  are  even  now  occasionally 
met  with;  and  within  these  few  years 
the  dross,  or  slag,  of  the  iron  found  yi 
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these  old  works  lias  been  again  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  metal  contained  in  it — the 
quantity  left  in  it,  from  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  art  at  that  time,  being  very 
considerable. 

Mr.  Richmond,  an  ingenious  watch¬ 
maker  of  Chelmsford,  has  invented  what 
may  be  termed  an  infallible  linch-pin  for 
carriage-wheels,  which,  by  means  of  a 
collar,  so  secures  the  wheel,  that  it  can- 
hot  come  off  should  the  pin,  from  acci¬ 
dent,  be  left  out. — Tiib  London  coach- 
makers  intend  to  adopt  this  improve¬ 
ment.  i 

A  gun-maker  of  Blandford,  Dorset¬ 
shire,  has  produced  a  valuable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  construction  of  a  gun.  It 
consists  in  a  secure  trigger  and  anti- 
recoil  bolt,  by  Ihe  use  of  which  it  is 
impossible  that  the  gijrt  can  go  off  till  it 
be  properly  elevated  and  placed  to  the 
shoulder.  This  must  tend  to  prevent 
accidents,  which  so  often  occur,  from  an 
incautious  mode  of  carrying  guns* 

The  following  is  Bonaparte’s  certificate, 
bn  leaving  the  school  of  Brienne  : — “  M. 
de  Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  born  the  15th 
of  August,  1769,  four  feet  eleven  inches, 
has  completed  his  four  years.  Constitu¬ 
tion — excellent  health  ;  character — sub¬ 
missive,  mild,  polite,  and  obliging;  con 
duct — extremely  regular,  he  has  always 
distinguished  himself  by  his  application 
to  the  mathematics.  He  knows  his  his¬ 
tory  and  geography  very  tolerably ;  is 
Very  deficient  in  the  politer  exercises  ; 
will  make  an  excellent  seaman  ;  worthy 
to  enter  the  military  school  of  Paris.” 

The  Annals  of  Austrian  Literature 
mention,  that  the  late  D.  Christian, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Canon  Law  at 
Vienna,  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  6000 
florins,  “  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
three  dogs  during  their  natural  lives;” 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  said  three 
dogs,  or  the  longest  liver  of  them,  that 
Sum  is  to  fall  into  the  funds  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Vienna. 

1  In  taking  the  inventory  of  the  effects 
.which  Madame  Murat  brought  to  Tri¬ 
este,  there  have .  been  found,  it  is  said, 
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1,800,000  ducats  in  gold;  120  hphdred 
weight  of  plate;  diamonds,  on  a  very 
moderate  valuation,  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  3,000,000 ;  besides  a  great  many 
valuable  paintings  and  antiques.  The 
latter,  it  is  affirmed,  are  sequestrated  ; 
but  ail  the  rest  is  secured  to  her  in  full 
property. 

Wild  Cats  in  Britain. — The  dog  is 
thought  to  be  an  indigenous  animal  of 
this  island,  as  we  find  mention  made  of 
British  dogs  in  the  nldst  early  accounts 
we  have  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  cat,  as  appears  from  the  laws 
of  Hoel  Dha,  who  died  A.D.  948,  where 
a  considerable  value  is  put  upon,  and  the 
property  of  them  is  secured  by  penal¬ 
ties. — As  the  cat  is  a  beast  of  prey,  and 
particularly  fond  of  birds,  the  creature 
is  apt  to  stroll  into  the  fields  ;  and,  if  it 
meets  with  success  there,  will  often  be¬ 
come  wild,  without  returning  home. 
Hence  came  a  breed  of  wild  cats  here, 
which  'were  formerly  an  object  of  sport 
to  huntsmen:  thus  Gerard  Camville,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  King  John,  had  special 
licence  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  and  wild 
cat ,  throughout  all  the  king’s  forests ; 
and,  ih  the  twenty-third  of  Henry  III. ^ 
William  Earl  Warren,  by  giving  Simon 
de  Pierrepoint  a  goshawk,  obtained  leave 
to  hunt  the  buck,  doe,  hart, 'hind,  hare, 
fox,  goat,  cat,  or  any  other  wild  beast, 
in  certain  lands  of  Simon’s.  But  it  was 
not  for  diversion  or  sport  alone  that  this 
animal  was  pursued  in  chace ;  for  the  skin 
was  of  value,  being  much  used  by  the 
nuns  in  their  habits  as  a  fur.  Hence,  in 
Archbishop  William  Corboyl’s  Canons^ 
in  the  year  1127,  it  is  ordained,  “  that  no 
abbess  or  nun  use  more  costly  apparel 
than  such  as  is  made  of  lamb’s  of  cat’s 
skins.  But  their  fur  are  said  to  be  more 
valuable  in  North  America.— -The  wild 
cat  is  now  a.most  lost  in  England,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  Mr.  Rennant,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Zoology  :  and,  as  no  other  part  of 
the  creature  but  the  skin  was  ever  of 
any  use  here,  it  grew  into  a  proverb,  that 
u  you  can  have  nothing  of  a  cat  but  her 
skin.” 


RETROSPECT  OF  POLITICS. 

O  I  Wot  Id,  thy  slippery  turns  I — Siiakspeare. 


HpHE  present  State  of  France  fur¬ 
nishes  another  example  to  man¬ 
kind  of  the  folly  of  trusting  to  armed 
professions,  and  of  the  abject  state 


of  every  nation  which  is  obliged  to 
receive  a  sovereign  from  the  hands  of 
its  enemies.  Louis  XVIU.  is  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  situation  in  his  fwn 
M  m  2 
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country  as  Joseph  Buonaparte  was 
in  Spain,  but  under  circumstances  of 
still  greater  aggravation  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  because  simple  force  is  every 
nay  less  injurious  to  a  people  than 
those  covert  politics  which  are  osten¬ 
sibly  acting  one  way,  and  secretly 
another.  We  are  decidedly  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that,  if  France  had  been  con¬ 
quered  simply,  without  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  allies  aud  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  it  would  have  obtained 
quite  as  good  terms  as  at  present, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  been  pre¬ 
served  from  the  internal  discord  and 
re-action  to  which  it  is  at  this  time 
liable.  So  far  from  the  French  being 
indebted  to  Louis  XVIII.  for  any 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
they  make  his  interests  a  pretext  for 
their  own,  and  absolutely  pillage  the 
people  from  affection  to  their  mo¬ 
narch.  Suppose  Louis  out  of  the 
question,  and  what  would  have  been 
the  situation  of  conquered  France? 
simply  this — the  allies  would  have 
been  masters  of  the  site  of  their 
armies;  and  the  population  and  mi¬ 
litary,  undivided  in  sentiment  and  in 
interest,  would  have  maintained  that 
threatening  sort  of  aspect  which  pro¬ 
duces  better  terms  from  invaders 
than  all  the  submission  in  the  world. 
This  is  not  observed  in  order  to 
throw  blame  on  the  unhappy  monarch 
of  France,  but  simply  to  shew  the 
necessary  consequences  of  a  restora¬ 
tion  so  effected.  France  is,  nomi¬ 
nally,  governed  by  the  king,  but  in 
reality,  by  the  allies ;  and  their  bale¬ 
ful  friendship  even  prevents  him  from 
conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  subjects,  as  his  inte¬ 
rest,  and  apparently  his  inclination, 
would  lead  him  to  do.  What  is  the 
source  of  their  enmity  to  Fouche — 
the  consciousness  of  his  being  the 
organ  of  the  strongest  party — and  it 
is  for  them,  or  some  of  them,  to 
have  France  governed  by  the  weak¬ 
est  ;  as  it  would  keep  her  dependant 
on  foreign  aid,  aud  afford  an  eternal 


pretext  for  ajrmed  interference.  The 
obloquy  thrown  upon  Fouche,  in  our 
opinion  forms,  as  a  Frenchman,  his 
greatest  eulogium.  We  do  not  say 
this  iu  allusion  to  his  general,  moral, 
or  political  conduct,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolution,  but 
since  the  second  return  of  Louis. 
It  is  no  fault  in  him  to  wish  to  stand 
between  his  country  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  wild  ambition ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  virtue ;  and  the  abuse 
to  which  his  tenacity,  in  this  respect, 
has  exposed  him  from  the  journals 
of  the  enemies  of  France,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  his  real  value 
as  a  minister.  By  the  same  reason¬ 
ing,  the  evident  solicitude  of  these 
wretched  partisans  to  throw  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Louis  into  the  hands  of 
a  close  divan  of  emigrants,  is  no 
great  compliment  to  that  enlightened 
remnant;  for  what  does  it  imply — 
but  that  from  their  bigotry,  their 
ignorance,  their  prejudices,  and  their 
revenge,  those  sacrifices  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  which  better  informed  and 
impelled  administrators  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  withhold. 

In  the  mean  time  nothing  has  yet 
transpired  which  can  be  depended 
upon  with  respect  to  the  terms  upon 
which  the  combined  armies  will  eva¬ 
cuate  the  country  of  their  ally. — 
That  some  preliminary  stipulations 
have  been  agreed  upon,  appears  like¬ 
ly,  because  the  Russian  army  has 
been  ordered  home,  and  the  Austrian 
shews  symptoms  of  a  similar  inten¬ 
tion.  The  Prussians  and  the  English 
stand  fast ;  the  latter  to  form  the 
guard  of  honour  to  Louis,  and  the 
former  because  they  are  quite  oom- 
/ortable.  The  meeting  of  the  legis¬ 
lation,  which  is  about  to  take  place, 
will,  however,  throw  some  light  upon 
the  general  disposition  of  affairs,  at 
least  if  the  French  press  will  let  us 
know  any  thing  about  them.  Our 
journals  slate  with  exultation,  that 
the  new  deputies  are  chiefly  royal¬ 
ists,  or,  rather,  friends  to  the  ancient 
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regime .  Excellently  situated  as 
France  is  at  present  for  a  genuine 
expression  of  national  sentiment, 
who  can  doubt  it  l  The  sovereigns 
of  Europe  will  be  benefactors  with 
a  witness,  if  they  succeed  in  restoring 
the  old  order  of  government  in 
France  as  effectually  as  they  have 
re-established  tyranny,  persecution, 
and  priestcraft,  in  Spain.  There  is 
something  so  coldly  cruel,  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  eternal  profession 
of  religion  and  humanity,  which  is 
the  most  hateful  cant  of  this  canting 
age,  in  thus  dooming  myriads  of 
human  beings  to  renewed  ages  of 
slavery,  oppression,  and  mental  dark¬ 
ness,  on  the  miserable  plea  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  a  family  or  an 
individual— it  almost  tempts  us  to 
hate  our  own  nature,  and  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  name  of  man. 

With  respect  to  domestic  proceed¬ 
ings,  we  are  happy  to  see,  that  by  a 
reduction  of  the  war  establishments, 
ministers  rely  upon  a  lasting  pacifi¬ 
cation.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
navy  has  been  paid  off,  and  the 
dock-yards  and  arsenals  placed  upon 
a  peace  establishment.  Nothing  can 
shew  the  direful  consequences  of 
procrastinated  warfare  more  than  the 
desolate  situation  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  when  their  services  are 
no  longer  required.  The  situation 
of  the  reduced  sailors, at  this  moment, 
is  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  and 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  national 
consideration.  It  is  not  the  part  of 
a  paternal  government  (to  use  the 
fashionable  phrase)  to  force  men  into 
a  line  of  life,  which  unfits  them  for 
every  other  species  of  exertion,  and 
then  to  abandon  them  to  the  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  a  ship  of 
war,  from  the  division  of  duty,  makes 
few  navigators ;  and  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  reluctance  in  the  merchant 
service  to  engage  any  part  of  the 
crew  of  one,  while  others  can  be 
obtained.  Thus,  in  all  respects, 
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they  are  unfortunate,  and  many  will 

shortly  be  in  a  state  of  starvation. 

This  is  not  much  of  a  subject  for 

our  pages,  but  we  think  we  perceive 

at  present  that  the  splendour  of  our 

military  achievements  lias  created 
*/ 

an  indifference  to  the  fate  and  deserts 
of  the  seaman,  which  is  as  impolitic 
as  it  is  ungenerous.  A  combination 
of  circumstances  has  given  us  a 
strong  military  aspect  at  present,  but 
our  naval  predominance  alone  has 
been  the  great  source  of  our  national 
superiority  ;  and,  if  we  glance  across 
the  Atlantic,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  the  one  must  be  cherished  in 
order  to  preserve  the  other.  These 
ebbs  and  flows  of  national  predilec¬ 
tion  are  natural  enough,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  our  rulers  to  control  and 
regulate  them.  This  duty  they  ne¬ 
glect,  and  nothing  serves  to  convince 
us  so  strikingly  of  the  fact  as  their 
conduct  with  respect  t©  the  Waterloo 
subscription,  upon  which  mode  of 
public  beneficence  and  gratitude  we 
have  some  observations  to  make,  al¬ 
though  we  offer  them  with  fear  and 
trembling : — 

In  the  first  place  we  would  pre¬ 
mise  that  we  have  not  a  word  to 
allege  either  against  the  spirit  which 
bestows  in  this  particular  instance, 
or  the  bravery  which  has  merited ; 
there  can  but  be  one  opinion  either 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  There 
may  exist  various  sentiments  upon 
the  grounds  of  a  quarrel,  but  there 
can  be  but  one  on  the  propriety  of 
upholding  the  character,  and  reward¬ 
ing  the  valour,  of  national  troops. 
To  what,  therefore,  do  we  object  1 — 
simply  to  this :  the  confinement  of 
the  bounty  to  that  bravery  alone 
which  is  fortunate  in  its  sphere  of 
action.  We  know,  from  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  human  mind,  that 
brilliant  and  successful  exertion  must 
naturally  stimulate  the  benevolence 
of  the  multitude,  more  than  equally 
meritorious  service  when  the  result 
is  less  conspicuous ;  and  we  would 
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always  keep  this  tendency  in  view  in 

the  timing  of  an  appeal ;  but  in  no 
respect  should  recompence  be  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  fortunate.  The  victory 
of  YVaterloo  found  as  admirable  a 
ground  of  application  to  national 
generosity  as  could  well  be  imagined ; 
but  ought  it  to  be  made  use  of  for 
the  warriors  of  Waterloo  only? — we 
think  not.  Every  sutferer  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  country  we  hold  to  be 
equally  entitled  to  this  species  of  re¬ 
ward.  Constructed  as  modern  ar¬ 
mies  are,  the  theatre  of  exploit  can 
never  be  the  choice  of  the  individuals 
employed ;  and  surely  no  one  will 
deny  that  a  victim  at  Walcheren  or 
New  Orleans  as  clearly  merits  com¬ 
passion  and  relief  as  his  inore  fortu¬ 
nate  fellow  at  Vittoria  or  Waterloo. 
The  most  desperate  valour  and  most 
ardent  zeal  have  frequently  been 
displayed  in  unfortunate  services ; 
but  surely  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
they  are  less  meritorious  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  We  know  (for  it  has  been 
pur  lot  to  hear  it  more  than  once) 
that  the  selection  of  sufferers  on  par¬ 
ticular  occasions,  as  objects  of  pecu¬ 
liar  bounty,  produces  much  murmur¬ 
ing  and  ill-will  among  troops  whose 
sphere  of  action  is  obscure  or  unpo¬ 
pular.  For  this  reason,  we  would 
always  esteem  a  brilliant  victory  in 
the  line  of  reward,  not  as  the  deed 
of  a  part  of  the  army,  but  of  the 
w?hole,  and  apply  every  tribute  of 
national  gratitude  accordingly.  But, 
even  upon  another  ground,  we  object 
to  subscriptions  upon  the  principle 
of  that  for  the  sufferers  at  Waterloo, 


LONDON  INTELLIGENCE:  i 
DEATHS  IN  AND  NEAR 

12ULLETIN  of  the  King’s  Health. — 

"  “  Windsor  Castte ?  Sept.  1 2 . —  His  Ma¬ 

jesty  has  continued  to  enjoy  a  good  state 
of  general  health,  and  has  been  in  cheer¬ 
ful  spirits  through  the  last  month  ;  but 
his  Majesty’s  disorder  is  not.  diminished.” 
The  Prince  Regent  has  subscribed 
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and  that  is,  we  consider  temporary 
pecuniary  aid  to  be  the  very  worst 
mode  of  assisting  soldiers  and  seampn, 
all  whose  rewards  should  be  provi- 
sionary  and  lasting;  and  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  all  the 
money  collected  in  tins' way  had  been 
employed  in  tire  increase  of  pension, 
and  national  establishment  and  asy- 
lum  for  the  sufferers  in  the  service 
of  the  country  or  their  widows  and 
orphans,-  that  the  few  would  be 
equally  benefitted,  and  the  condition 
of  the  whole  be  essentially  improved. 
— Another  word,  and  we  have  done. 
A  great  part  of  this  subscription  has 
been  raised  for  the  Prussians  :  now, 
without  denying  their  merit  as  sol¬ 
diers  for  a  moment,  we  cannot  see 
the  propriety  of  injuring  our  own 
funds  to  perform  the  business  of  a 
people  that  lias  profited  more  by  the 
result  of  the  contest  than  any  other 
in  the  alliance.  Nay,  to  say  nothing 
of  prudence  and  propriety,  is  it  just- 
to  do  this  while  the  streets  abound 
with  half-starved  seamen,  whose  w  ant 
of  employment  is  no  fault  of  their 
own.  In  a  national,  nay,  in  every 
sense,  charity  begins  at  home ;  and, 
with  so  much  unaided  wretchedness,' 
with  peculiar  claims  in  our  own  is¬ 
land,  the  collection  of  money  for  our 
allies  seems  like  the  conduct  of  thesis 
sapient  personages  who  dispatch 
missionaries  to  convert  the  sinners  of 
Owhyhee  and  Turgataboo,  and  leave 
the  pious  inhabitants  of  St.  Caiheriue 
and  St.  Giles  to  the  “  devices  and 
desires  of  their  own  hearts.” 


ncluding  MARRIAGES  and 
the  METROPOLIS,  Ac. 

fifty  guineas  in  aid  of  the  mausoleum  to 
the  memory  of  Burns,  the  poet,  now 
erecting  at  Dumfries. 

They  write  from  Switzerland,  that  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  af¬ 
ter  liaving  made  a  little  tour  to  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  to  visit  the  Devil’s  Bridge  and 
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what  else  is  remarkable  in  the  country, 
arrived  on  the  16th  at  Lugano.  Her 
Royal  Highness,  as  soon  as  she  arrived, 
went  to  the  Franciscan  church  to  see  the 
fresco  paintings  of  the  celebrated  Luini : 
she  examined  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  porch 
of  tlte  principal  church,  and  continued 
her  journey  on  the  17th. 

Monday  night,  September  2,  at  half¬ 
past  ten  o’clock,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cumberland  arrived  in  the  duke’s  tra¬ 
velling  carriage,  at  Cumberland  House, 
St  James’s  Palace,  where  their  Royal 
Highnesses  were  received  by  Colonel 
Thornton,  his  Royal  Highness’s  principal 
equerry.  They  were  soon  after  followed 
by  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
Jenberg,  the  brother  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland,  followed  by  the  royal  guests’ 
suites.  A  notification  having  been  sent 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  arrival  of 
his  royal  brother,  the  duchess,  and  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenberg,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  soon  after  repaired  to  Cumberland 
House,  and  honoured  them  with  a  visit 
<of  congratulation  in  England.  It  having 
been  deemed  necessary  for  a  marriage 
to  take  place  with  thol3uke  and  Duchess 
<of  Cumberland  in  England,  in  case  of 
succession  to  the  crown,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  solemnization  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  they  were  approaching 
towards  England ;  for  which  purpose  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
&c.  had  been  detained  in  London  for 
some  time.  Expresses  were  sent  off  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  &c.  to  be  in  attendance  ;  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  on  Sunday  morning  at  the 
council-office.  The  marriage  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  place  at  Charlton  House 
at  half-past  six  o’clock,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  at  the 
Queen’s  Palace,  on  their  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  having  been  previously  mar¬ 
ried  at  Berlin.  Although  it  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  private  ceremony,  yet  some  of 
the  splendour  of  the  court  was  observed. 
A  party  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  lined 
the  right  side  of  the  spacious  hall,  and 
the  royal  servants  in  their  state  liveries 
the  left,  and  the  royal  pages  wore  their 
splendid  uniforms.  The  company  in¬ 
vited  began  to  arrive  soon  after  five 
o’clock,  including  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  and  Kent :  the  former  came  in 
a  sedan-chair,  as  he  still  experiences 
considerable  pain  from  his  arm,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  bear  the  shaking  of  a  car¬ 
riage.  His  Royal  Highness  wore  a  field- 
marshal’s  uniform,  and  his  different 
orders;  the  Duke  of  Clarence  wore  his 
admiral’s  uniform,  and  his  different  or¬ 
ders ;  the  Duke  of  Kent  a  field-marshal’s 
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uniform,  and  the  order  of  the  garter.  At 
six  o’clbck  two  of  the  Prince  Regenfs 
carriages  went  to  Cumberland  House,  to 
fetch  their  Royal  Highnesses :  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Charlton  House  at  a  quarter 
past  six  o’clock.  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
were  att  ended  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklen¬ 
berg,  Colonel  Thornton,  and  a  foreign 
countess  who  accompanied  the  duchess 
to  England,  and  Madame  Deberg.  The 
duchess  wore  a  white  robe,  embroidered 
with  gold,  with  an  immense  train,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  five  yards  ;  her  head-dress 
was  a  tiara  and  ducal  coronet,  with  a 
profusion  of  diamonds  and  other  jewelsl 
The  Prince  Regent  handed  her  from  the 
carriage  through  the  state-rooms.  In  a 
short  time  after,  every  thing  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  ceremony  to  be  performed 
under  the  throne,  a  temporary  altar,  co¬ 
vered  with  crimson  velvet,  having  been 
put  up,  the  Regent  entered  the  room, 
handing  the  duchess,  followed  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  their  suite,  the 
Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Kent,  and 
Mecklenberg  ;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  great  officers  of  the  household ;  Ba¬ 
roness  Whetingham,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction. — Viscount  Chetwynd,  the 
clerk  of  the  privy-council,  produced  the 
record  of  the  royal  assent  for  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  also  the  decision  of  the  lords 
of  tlie  council  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  re¬ 
marriage  in  England,  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
then  proceeded  to  read  what  is  called 
the  Long  Service  upon  this  occasion  ; 
and  the  responses  were  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Blomberg,  the  clerk  of  the  closet.  The 
Regent  did,  what  is  generally  termed, 
give  away  the  bride.  After  the  cere¬ 
mony,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  sanctioned 
their  marriage  by  their  signatures,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Regent,  royal  Dukes, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
rest  of  the  cabinet  ministers. — The  clerks 
of  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin’s  and  St. 
James’s  attended  to  receive  the  register¬ 
ing  of  the  marriage,  Carlton  House  being 
situated  in  both  parishes. — After  the 
marriage  the  Regent  entertained  his  royal 
relatives,  and  other  distinguished  charac¬ 
ters,  with  a  most  sumptuous  dinner, 
which  was  served  up  in  the  octagon-room, 
the  superb  service  of  gold  plate  was 
displayed.  There  was  three  plateaus,  a 
small  one  at  each  end  of  the  table,  and  a 
large  one  in  the  centre,  interpersed  with 
massy  caudelbras. 
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Lago  m  Como. — The  residence  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  upon  the  shore  of  this 
beautiful  lake  will  render  it  somewhat  an 
object  of  curiosity.  It  is  between  the 
Alps  and  Appennines.  Coraum,  or  as  the 
Italians  call  it,  Como,  from  which  the 
lake  takes  its  name,  is  a  city  upon  one 
of  its  bays,  so  considerable  as  Jo  have  a 
cathedral  of  white  marbje,  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  20,000  souls.  Its  chief 
distinction  in  ancient  history  is  that  of 
having  had  Pliny  the  younger  for  one  of 
its  citizens,  and  its  patron.  In  his  time 
if  appears  to  have  been  more  populous 
than  now,  but  modern  travellers  say  that 
it  contains  at  present  ten  churches. 

When  the  intelligence  of  Napoleon 
having  surrendered  himself  to  the  English 
arrived  at  Vienna,  the  empress  went  to 
Baden  to  prepare  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Louisa  for  tins  news.  She  received  it 
with  firmness,  but  shut  herself  up  in  her 
apartments.  We  are  assured  that  she 
will  soon  leave  Baden  to  return  to  the 
Castle  of  Schoenbrun.  She  has  forbid 
the  persons  who  attend  on  her  son  to  in- 
f 01  m  him  of  the  events  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  France. 

Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  celebrated 
French  actress,  lately  appeared  at  a 
Paris  theatre  dressed  in  the  first  piece 
in  red,  in  the  second  in  white ,  and  in  the 
third  in  blue.  This  tri-coloured  exhibition 
Vris  received  as  an  ingenious  device  for 
the  Bonaparte  colours,  and  was  honour¬ 
ed  by  the  audience  with  unbounded  ap¬ 
plause. 

Dr.  Granville,  from  Paris,  brings  an 
account  of  an  accident  which  has  be¬ 
fallen  Viscount  Castlereagh.  His  lord 
ship  was  walking  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
on  a  Tuesday  afternoon  about  5  o’clock, 
when  a  led  horse,  passing  by,  threw  out 
both  legs,  and  struck  him  above  the 
knees;  the  contusion  on  one  limb  is  con¬ 
siderable;  but  Dr.  Granville,  who  left 
bis  lordship  in  good  spirit*,  thinks  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  confined  by  the  accident 
more  than  a  few  days. 

On  the  4th  of  June  a  Barbary  cruiser 
captured  two  small  vessels  about  forty 
miles  from  Genoa.  Part  of  the  crew  of 
one  of  the  vessels  escaped  on  shore,  but 
the  remainder,  with  a  lady,  who  was  a 
pas'-enger,  two  children, and  noi  se,  were 
cameo  off  into  slavery.  The  lady,  when 
captured,  was  proceeding  to  join  her 
husband. 

Curious  Fact.- — About  forty-five  years 
siiuc,  a  person  in  this  country  lost  three 
61.  notes,  whether  by  accident,  or  his 
pocket  had  been  picked,  he  could  never 
clearly  ascertain;  but,  a  tew  weeks 
since,  he  leceived  a  letter  liom  u  man, 


describing  himself  as  in  a  very  declining 
state,  and  informing  him  that  two  of  his 
brothers  and  himself  (at  a  certain  time 
and  place)  had  taken  the  opportunity, 
whilst  he  slept,  of  picking  his  pocket  of 
151.  which  they  divided  equally  amongst 
them — that  one  of  the  brothers  w  as  dead, 
and  the  other  had  long  since  quitted  the 
country.  He  concluded  by  earnestly  re¬ 
questing  that  he  w  ould  come  to  him  and 
receive  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  grant 
him  his  forgiveness,  that  he  might  die  in 
peace  ;  adding,  that,  if  his  death  should 
take  place  before  he  reached  him,  the 
51.  would  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  person 
who  had  been  plundered  complied  with 
the  contents  of  the  letter— found  him 
still  alive — received  the  promised  divi¬ 
dend — forgave  him — and  the  self-accused 
culprit  died  g  few  hours  afterwards. 

There  is  at  this  time,  in  the  town  of 
Godaiming,  Surrey,  a  pear-tree,  which 
bore  a  fair  crop  in  July  last,  and  is  now 
completely  covered  with  new  leaves,  and 
in  jidl- bloom!  Some  of  the  fruit  is  even 
set ;  the  blossom  is  at  present  beautiful. 
The  tree  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Richard 
Walters,  a  gardener  in  that  town,  whp 
remembers  the  tree  for  at  least  forty 
years,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
it  never  had  such  an  appearance  before. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  a  pair  of 
robins  were  observed  in  a  garden  in  St. 
Ninian’s  village,  preparing  their  nest, 
from  which,  on  the  2(1  of  May,  four 
young  ones  issued.  They  built  a  second 
nest,  from  which,  about  the  beginning of 
June,  six  young  ones  proceeded.  They 
built  a  third  nest,  from  which  six  young 
ones  were  produced  about  the  beginning 
of  July.  'I  hey  constituted  a  fouitli  nest, 
in  winch  there  are  six  young  tolerably- 
tledged,  which  make  in  all  twenty-two 
young  in  the  space  of  four  months.  The 
succeeding  nest  was  generally  prepared, 
and  some  eggs  laid,  before  the  young  of" 
the  founer  were  able  to  fly;  the  male 
was  seldom  seen  for  ten  days  after  the 
flight  of  the  young,  to  whom  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  he  acted  as  a  purveyor:  his  returns 
were  greeted  with  no  ordinary  cheerful¬ 
ness  by  his  prolific  partner. 

The  widow  of  the  celebrated  author 
of  ‘*  i'aul  and  Virginia,”  die  “Studies  of 
Nature,'’  Ac.  did  homage  lately  to  the 
Duciuss  of  Angouienie,  to  whom  that 
interesting  work,  the  “Harmonies  of 
Nature,”  is  dedicated. 

Lately,  as  six  men  were  digging  chalk 
al  Gavei  shuni  \»  alien,  Berks,  they  under¬ 
mined  tiie  pit,  when  the  top  fell  in  and 
buried  two  ol  them,  cue  «*r  wlipm  was 
dug  out  lifeless. 
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Since  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland  in  this  kingdom,  she  has 
completely  adopted  the  English  style  of 
dress,  thus  adding  much  to  the  natural 
gracefulness  of  her  figure,  which  is  rather 
tall  and  well  formed.  Her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  appears  to  be  about  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  her  features  highly  pleasing,  and, 
when  she  speaks  or  smiles,  they  assume 
the  appearance  of  much  sprightliness 
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and  innate  good  nature  ;  her  hair  is  a 
light  brown,  and  her  complexion  fair; 
in  her  manner  she  is  extremely  affable, 
and  she  possesses  a  considerable  flow  of 
spirits,  with  a  mind  highly  cultivated. 
Her  Royal  Highness  is  niece  to  her 
majesty,  and  had  been  twice  married 
before  her  union  with  the  duke.  She  has 
at  this  time  six  children  living,  and  has 
buried  four. 


A  Correct  Likeness  of  George  Wilson. 


This  celebrated  pedestrian  is  a  native 
of  Northumberland,  and  upwards  of 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  of  spare  habit,  nearly 
all  bone  and  muscle  ;  he  treads  very  flat, 
and  has  an  awkward  shuffling  gait.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  pawnbroker,  but 
the  eccentricity  of  his  character  had 
thrown  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  future  prospects.  At  one  time  of  his 
life  he  thought  of  becoming  a  police- 
officer  ;  and,  without  consulting  any  of 
bis  friends,  he  set  off  from  a  place  in 
Cumberland,  a  distance  of  280  miles  from 
London,  and  on  the  fifth  day,  about  12 
o’clock,  arrived  at  Shadwell  Police-office, 
British  Lady’s  Mag.  J>io.  10. 


the  place  of  his  destination.  Here  lie 
had  an  interview  with  Hall,  the  officer, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  re¬ 
lated  to  him  his  business  to  town;,  the 
officer  instantly  expressed  his  disappro¬ 
bation  at  the  idea  he  entertained,  and 
informed  him  that  there  was  no  vacancy „ 
This  he  took  for  a  final  answer:  he  thera 
had  Ids  dinner,  and  immediately  set  off’ 
again  for  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  day,  apparently  not  much  fa¬ 
tigued,  after  walking  a  distance  of  560 
miles  in  less  than  nine  days,  being  more 
than  62  miles  each  day,  successively.— 
This  performance  is  considered,  by  some 
N  u 
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of  his  friemle,  to  be  much  greater,  under 
the  disadvantages  be  then  had,  than  his 
late  undertaking, about  the  result  of  which 
they  seemed  quite  confident.  He  started 


on  Monday  morning,  September  11th, 
to  walk  1000  miles  in  20  successive 
days.  The  following  is  the  progress  of 
each  day  : — • 


COMMENCED.  FINISHED. 

Monday,  at  6  in  the  morning . 50  miles,  at  5  minutes  past  10  at  night. 

Tuesday  morning,  5  . . ^-past  10  ditto. 

Wednesday  ditto,  5  •  •  •  * . 40  minute*  past  10  ditto. 

Thursday  ditto,  |;-past  5*  . . . . 11  ditto. 

Friday  ditto,  f-past  5 . 20  minutes  past  11  ditto. 

Saturday  ditto,  4*  . . £-past  11  ditto. 

Sunday  ditto,  7  . 50  minutes  past  11  ditto. 

Monday  ditto,  8 . f-past  2,  Tuesday  morning. 

Tuesday  ditto,  8 . .  . . f-past  2,  Wednesday  ditto. 

Wednesday  ditto,  8 . .  •  •  . . §-past  2,  Thursday  ditto. 

Thursday  ditto,  9 . . . . 20  minutes  before  3,  Friday  morning. 

Friday  ditto,  10  minutes  before  9  **10  minutes  past  3,  Saturday  morning. 

Saturday  ditto,  ^-before  9  •  •  •  *  * . . .  2,  Sunday  morning. 

Sunday  ditto,  between  10  and  11..  •  .i-past  5,  Monday  morning. 

Monday  ditto,  10  minutes  before  before  6,  Tuesday  morning. 


Tuesday  ditto,  20  min.  past  10,  he  began 
ins  16th  day’s  labour,  and  performed  the 
first  mile,  being  the  751st,  in  18  minutes, 
in  seeming  good  health  and  spirits  ;  but, 
in  his  second  round,  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  under  a  warrant  signed  by  John 
Rice  Williams,  and  Charles  Burney, 
magistrates  ;  and  John  Mason,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Smith,  constables.  Wilson's  friends 
being  prepared  for  this  interruption,  were 
ready  with  bail,  to  enable  the  pedestrian 
to  proceed  elsewhere  to  finish  his  task, 
but  the  magistrates,  it  appears,  had  taken 
the  precaution  not  to  be  at  home.  Loud 
and  deep  were  the  murmurs  of  Wilson’s 
friends  against  the  authors  of  their  dis¬ 
appointment;  indeed  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  feeling,  that  Wilson  has  been 
harshly  treated  ;  and  we  think  it  would 
have  been  more  charitable  either  to  have 
put  a  slop  to  it  at  first,  or  have  suffered 
the  poor  old  man  to  finish  his  task,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  reaped  the  fruits 
of  his  extraordinary  labours. — It  is  w  ith 
great  pleasure  we  hear  that  no  less  than 
90/.  was  subscribed  for  him  on  the  27th 
at  the  banking-house  of  Sir  J.  Perring, 
and  Co.  Another  subscription  was  open¬ 
ed  at  Lloyd’s,  and  it  is  said  that  100/. 
was  subscribed.  Mr.  S.  Dixon  proposed 
a  public  subscription  to  be  entered  into 
to  reward  poor  Wilson  for  his  exertions, 
and  to  try  the  legality  of  the  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  magistrates  ;  intimating, 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  assistance 
should  be  most  readily  given.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  his  friends  will  immediate¬ 
ly  accede  to  Mr.  Dixon’s  proposition, 
and  that  they  mean  to  try  the  question 
in  his  majesty's  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
A  subscription  will  be  entered  into  for 
that  purpose. 


The  beautiful  ruin  of  Wenlock  Abbey 
is  now  undergoing  great  improvements, 
under  the  directions  of  the  worthy  and 
liberal  proprietor,  Sir  Watkin  WTilliam 
Wynn,  hart.  Several  workmen  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish, 
tracing  the  foundation;,  and  uncovering 
the  pillars;  the  beauties  of  which,  and 
the  tesselated  pavements  already  disco¬ 
vered,  will  afford  a  high  treat  to  anti¬ 
quarians,  and  the  great  number  of  visit¬ 
ors  who  resort  to  view  this  magnificent 
pile  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  two 
Archdukes,  with  their  suites,  occupy  the 
magnificent  mansion  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bourbon,  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Honore, 
the  gardens  of  which  extend  from  the 
house  to  the  Champs  Elysees.  There  the 
emperor  holds  a  levee  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  till 
half-past  one.  At  two  his  majesty  and  fa¬ 
mily  sit  down  to  dinner, which  commences 
with  a  quantity  of  oysters.  After  these 
conies  soup,  and  thus  the  dinner  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  dishes,  not  by  courses,  one 
after  another,  till  the  whole  is  served  up. 
The  dessert  and  wines  are,  however,  all 
put  on  together.  About  five  the  dinner 
concludes,  when  the  emperor  retires  to 
his  study,  takes  coffee  there  alone,  ami 
afterwards  occasionally  visits  the  thea¬ 
tres.  His  majesty  goes  to  bed  at  an  early 
hour,  rises  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
rides  or  walks  till  half-past  eight,  when 
he  breakfasts. 

Spun. — It  is  stated  that  the  11  beloved 
Ferdinand”  has  imprisoned  no  less  than 
52,000  persons  since  his  restoration,  and 
executions  and  banishments  are  frequent. 
From  the  Spanish  press  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  information — but  private  letters 
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Jrom  Madrid  state,  that  the  system  of 
persecution  proceeds  in  all  its  horrible 
vigour,  Don  Alvarez  Guerra,  late  mi¬ 
nister  of  war,  had  been  banished.  Seve¬ 
ral  imprisoned  deputies,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  consolation  of 
conversing  with  their  friends,  were  again 
shut  up  in  secret;  and  a  priest  was  hanged, 
merely  because  he  had  fallced  about  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution. 

His  present  majesty,  once  conversing 
with  Sir  J.  Irwin,  a  celebrated  bonvivant, 
said,  “  they  tell  me,  Sir  John,  that  you 
love  a  glass  of  wine.”  “  Those,  Sir,  who 
have  so  reported  me  to  your  majesty,” 
answered  he,  bow  ing  profoundly,  “  have 
done  me  a  great  injustice — they  should 
have  said  a  bottle .” 

The  Begging  System. — Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  in  his  evidence  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  men¬ 
dicity  in  the  metropolis,  actually  stated, 
that  “  the  visitors  of  the  Strangers’  Friend 
Society,  well  knew  a  negro  beggar,  who, 
about  two  years  since,  used  to  stand  by 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Robinson’s  tea-ware¬ 
house,  near  Finsbury-square,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  fortune,  it 
was  supposed,  of  about  1,5001.  obtained 
by  this  mode  of  life.” 

A  man  died  in  Exeter  lately  from  an 
extraordinary  cause.  He  was  met  by 
an  acquaintance,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
catching  snakes  for  apothecaries,  and 
possesses  the  power  of  charming  them  to 
harmlessness.  Having  one  of  these  snakes 
then  alive  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  he  took 
the  hat  jocularly  from  his  head,  and  pop¬ 
ped  the  snake  into  his  friend’s  face.  The 
effect  of  the  sudden  fright  curdled  his 
blood,  which  no  medical  assistance  could 
restore — and  he  died  of  it. 

A  medical  gentleman  of  Carlisle  has 
extracted  from  the  pose  (the  nasal  cells) 
of  a  young  boy,  a  button,  which  had  re¬ 
mained  there  for  three  years,  and  which 
had  occasioned  him  during  that  time  great 
uneasiness.  The  button  had  been  thought¬ 
lessly  thrust  into  his  nose  by  the  boy 
himself. 

A  tremendous  fire  )>roke  out,  about  a 
mile  from  Lady  Vincent’s  mansion  house, 
in  Debden,  Essex,  at  a  farm  belonging 
to  her  ladyship,  occupied  by  Mr.  Win. 
Smith,  who  is  a  publican  at  Ddbden,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  fire-ball  falling  upon  the 
out-house  :  a  great  part  of  the  premises, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of 
corn  in  the  straw,  were  unfpi  tupately 
consumed, 

MARRIAGES, 

At  Bloxworth,  Dorsetshire,  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Noel,  K.N.  son  of  Sir  O.  Noel, 
bai  t,  of  Extou  Park,  Rutland,  and  the 


Right  Hon.  Baroness  Barham,  to  Miss 
Woodley,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  W. 
Woodley,  esq.  governor  of  Berbice. 

Geo.  D'ashwood,  esq.  M.P.  eldest  son 
of  Sir  H.  Dashwood,  bart.  of  Kirtlington 
Park,  Oxfordshire,  to  Marianne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Wm.  Rowley,  bart.  ofTendering 
Hall,  Suffolk. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Crisp,  of  St.  Ives,  to 
Frances- Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  B.  Vipal,  of  Mepal, 

At  Croydon,  Nicholas  Westby,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  Win.  Westby,  esq.  of  Thorn 
Hall,  co.  Dublin,  to  the  Hon.  Emily  Wal- 
degrave,  eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Lord 
Radstoek. 

At  St.  Pancras,  Wm.  Petrie,  esq.  de¬ 
puty  commissary-general,  to  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hen.  Mitton, 
esq.  of  Enfield. — Mr.  A.  Martin,  of  Great 
Queen-street,  to  Ann,  eldest,  daughter  of 
Jas.  Curtis,  esq.  of  Fleet-street. 

At  Richmond,  Edw.  Davies,  esq.  of 
Anening  House,  Gloucestershire,  to  Fran¬ 
ces,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
Hen.  Baldwin,  esq.  of  Richmond. 

John  Herbert  Koe,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law,  of  Queen-square,  Westminster,  to 
Ann,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Jump, 
esq.  of  Appledore,  Devon. 

J.  Andrews,  esq.  of  King’s-street,  Fins? 
bury-square,  to  Miss  Yorke,  niece  of  Jas. 
York,  esq.  banker,  of  Oundle. 

At  Streatham,  H.  R.  Southey,  M.D.  tp 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  \V.  Gonne, 
esq.  of  Campion  Hill,  Surrey. 

Charles,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wm.  Wake, 
bart.  of  Courteen  Hall,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  to  Mary-Alice,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Sitwell  Sitwell,  bai  t,  of  Ren¬ 
frew  Hall,  Derbyshire. 

W.  P.  Bush  by,  esq.  of  Liverpool,  to 
Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Stubbs,  vicar  of  Drayton,  Salop. 

W.  Collins,  jun.  esq,  to.  Miss  Tomes, 
both  of  Warwick. 

F.  Woodforde,  esq.  of  Sherborne,  Dor¬ 
set,  to  Cornelia,  third  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Cardew,  D.D.  rector  of  St.  Ernie, 
Cornwall. 

At  Hawkshead,  Lancaster,  Col  Guise, 
3d  regt.  Foot  Guards,  to  Charlotte, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Ver¬ 
non,  esq.  of  Clontarf  Castle,  Dublin. 

At  Kmnersley,  Ambrose  Brookes,  esq. 
of  Newport,  to  Jane,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Spearman,  rector 
of  Preston,  Salop,  and  of  Hadenhani,  co. 
Cambridge. 

At  Stokesley,  Major-General  Donkin, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Frances  Markham, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  York. 

At  St.  John’s,  W,  Smith,  esq.  of  Stock¬ 
ton-on-Tees,  banker,  to  Sarah,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Arrowsuiitln 
JN  n  % 
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At  Christ-cluirch,  Newgate-street,  Mr. 
James  Davis,  late  serjeant  in  the  Foot 
Guards,  60,  to  Mrs.  Christiana  White,  of 
Merlin’s-lents,  Shoe-lane,  74.  The  bride¬ 
groom  was  betrothed  to  the  bride  thirty 
years  ago ;  but,  he  being  called  abroad, 
where  he  remained  ever  since,  the  nup¬ 
tials  could  not  take  place  sooner. 

At  Prestbury,  after  a  tedious  courtship 
of  six  days,  Mr.  John  Henshaw,  42,  to 
Mrs.  Wood,  71,  both  of  Macclesfield. 

At  Gretna  Green,  Geo.  Bolton,  esq.  of 
Liverpool,  to  Miss  Rice,  of  Wrigan. 

At  Abergwilly,  Robert  Ogle,  esq.  of 
Eglingham,  Northumberland,  to  Miss 
Burgess,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Bur¬ 
gess,  esq.  of  Brook,  Hampshire,  and  niece 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

DEATHS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chester¬ 
field.  He  has  left  issue  two  daughters 
and  one  son,  Lord  Stanhope,  who,  at  the 
age  of  ten  years,  now  succeeds  his  lord- 
ship  in  his  titles  and  estates.  This  no¬ 
bleman  was  twice  married  ;  first  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thos.  Thistlethwaite,  D.D. 
of  Norman-court,  Hants,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter,  who  is  since  dead ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  Lady  Henrietta  Thynne, 
sister  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  by  whom 
he  had  the  son  and  two  daughters  who 
survive  him.  His  lordship,  who  was  the 
fifth  earl,  was  but  distantly  related  to  his 
celebrated  predecessor,  being  descended 
from  Arthur  Stanhope,  sixth  son  of  the 
said  earl,  who  obtained  the  title  in  the 
year  1628. — It  was  upon  the  late  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  whose  death  we  announce, 
that  Dr.  Dodd  committed  the  forgery 
which  brought  him  to  an  ignominious 
death. 

At  Bath,  Lady  Aubrey,  the  amiable 
wife  of  Sir  John  Aubrey,  hart.  M.P. 

In  Hill-street,  Berkelev-square^  John 
Spalding,  esq.  of  Holm  and  Sim  mers,  late 
M.P.  for  New  Galloway,  &c. 

In  George-street,  Hanover-square,  at 
an  advanced  age,  J.  S.  Copley,  esq.  R.A. 

Mr.  Seddon,  an  eminent  upholsterer, 
of  Aldersgate-street. 

Iu  New-street,  Spring  Gardens,  59, 
Peter  Win.  Baker,  esq.  M.P. 

At  Blackheath,  85,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Cooper,  rector  of  St.  Michael,  Wood- 
street,  St.  Mary  Stayning,  London,  and 
joint  lecturer  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 

At  Cheltenham,  79,  Henry  Richardson, 
esq.  formerly  an  eminent  banker  and 
merchant  of  Derby. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Coupland,  M.A.  for¬ 
merly  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge. 

At  Somer’s  Town,  Mrs.  Despard,  relict 
of  Col.  Despard. 

At  Brecon,  Wm.  Doys,  esq.  of  Guils- 
fiehlj  near  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Milford,  79. 

John  Griffiths,  esq.  of  Pemvenallt, 
Cardiganshire. 

At  the  Manor  House,  in  Woore,P>2,  Mrs. 
Stapleton,  eldest  sister  of  Lord  Cotton, 
and  aunt  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Com- 
bermere. 

At  Heron,  Hampshire,  Viscountess 
Fitz-Harris,  32. 

At  Wells,  Mrs.  Goldesborough. 

Wintour  Harris,  esq.  76,  chamberlain 
of  Bristol. 

While  iu  thejluty  of  prayer,  at  Scot’s- 
lane  Meeting  house,  in  Salisbury,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  hatter  and  hosier. 

At  Crediton,  80,  Mrs.  Susan.  Tucker, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Josias  Tucker,  late 
rector  of  Broadwoodkelly,  Devon. 

At  Le western,  Dorset,  Lady  Metcalf, 
relict  of  Sir  Theoph.  Metcalf,  of  Fern 
Hill,  Berks. 

Of  a  decline,  23,  Eliza,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Howell,  of 
Ne william,  Gloucestershire. 

24,  Capt.  Thos.  Cassan,  52d  regt.  in 
consequence  of  the  wounds  he  received 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Wellington, 
druggist,  Yeovil. 

At  Stinsford  House,  Dorset,  William 
O’Brien,  esq. 

At  Louth,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Mr.  B. 
Crosby,  many  years  a  respectable  book¬ 
seller  in  Stationers’-court. 

At  Old  Weston,  Norfolk,  Mrs.  Eliz. 
Ayres.  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
tame  buzzard  hawk,  which,  while  she  was 
driving  it  out  of  a  tree  in  the  garden, 
struck  its  claw  through  her  hand — a  mor¬ 
tification  ensued,  and  she  survived  only  a 
few  days  ! 

At  Galston,  Mrs.  Blackwood,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackwood. 

At  Errol,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Cumming, 

At  Arbroath,  Colin  Bruce,  esq.  one  of 
his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Forfar. 

Mary,  wife  of  John  Atkinson  Ransome, 
surgeon,  Priuces-street. 

Geo.  Ormrod,  esq.  of  Green's  Nook, 
near  Rochdale. 

Edm.  Lonsdale,  esq.  of  Haslingden. 

Wm.  Holland,  jun.  esq.  of  Rochdale. 

At  Ennis,  Charles  Paulet  Bolton,  esq. 
magistrate. — Margaret  Neyiau,  106. 

At  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  34,  Major 
Philip  Pigot  Dennis,  of  the  East  Essex 
Militia. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mr.  Wm.  Sims, 
of  Ward-street,  Litchfield.  He  met  death 
with  singular  fortitude*  The  hair-dresser 
calling  a  short  time  before  his  decease, 
he  said  that  he  had  better  call  again,  and 
shave  him  when  he  was  dead! 

At  Peterborough,  Mrs.  Greatri.x,  82. 
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ladies’  fashionable  dresses. 


MORNING  DRESS. 

^HE  morning  costume  varies  very  little 
from  that  of  last  month,  consisting 
of  dresses  of  French  cambric  and  jacco- 
net  muslin  :  the  latter  are  occasionally 
varied  by  a  new  half-sleeve,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  three  falls  of  muslin  one.  over 
another,  edged  with  lace  ;  this  is  worn 
over  a  plain  long  sleeve,  very  full,  and 
confined  to  the  wrist.  The  French  cam¬ 
bric  is  made  nearly  in  the  same  form, 
except  that  flounces  of  the  same  material 
are  substituted  for  lace.  French  silks, 
slight  sarsnets,  and  jacconet  muslin, 
worked  in  various  shades  of  green,  and 
trimmed  with  green  fringe,  are  also  very 
prevalent. 

'  PROMENADE  DRESS. 

French  silk  scarfs,  and  muslin  pelisses 
lined  with  sarsnet,  are  much  worn ;  black 
lace  pelisses  also  prevail.  The  most  fa¬ 
shionable  pelisse,  however,  at  present, 
is  made  of  fine  worked  muslin,  lined  with 
green  sarsnet.  It  is  fastened  up  the  front 
by  green  silk  rosettes,  and  finished  at  the 
bottom  by  a  flounce  of  broad  white  lace. 
Wellington  slippers  of  coloured  jean  or 
morocco,  to  correspond  with  the  dress. 
Small  French  hats,  white  satin  gipsies’ 
and  Wellington  hats,  are  also  worn. 

DINNER  DRESS. 

The  backs  of  dresses  still  remain  full  ; 
although  in  silk  the  fullness  is  slighter 


than  in  muslin  :  these  are  chiefly  made  of 
white  sarsnet,  French  spotted  silk,  or 
jacconet  muslin.  Gowns,  with  Spanish 
trouts,  are  more  prevalent  than  frocks: 
they  are  made  to  sit  close  to  the  bosom, 
and  are  slashed  on  each  breast.  If  the 
dress  is  of  coloured  silk,  the  slashes  are 
of  white  sarsnet,  satin,  or  lace;  if  white 
sarsnet,  the  slashes  are  of  lace  ;  if  in 
muslin,  they  are  edged  with  lace.  The 
neck  is  much  exposed,  and  aii  these 
dresses  are  made  very  short,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  front.  The  chief  colours  are 
pale-blue,  grass-green, -and  evening-prim¬ 
rose. 

EVENING  COSTUME. 

White  lace,  black  lace,  and  crape, 
over  white  sarsnet,  prevail  exceedingly. 
A  white  satin  slip  ys  also  worn  under  a 
dress  of  pale  blue,  or  evening-primrose 
coloured  French  gauze,  terminating  at 
the  feet  with  a  full  flounce  of  blond  lace, 
headed  with  a  double  border  of  the  same. 
A  long  sleeve  of  white  satin;  the  fullness 
on  the  shoulder  confined  under  an  epau¬ 
lette  of  the  French  gauze,  trimmed  with 
white  satin.  Sash  of  white  satin,  tied  in 
front.  In  full  dress,  the  ornaments  are 
chiefly  artificial  flowers  and  pearls,  with 
diamonds  and  sprigs  of  emerald  among 
the  more  elderly,  in  the  disposition  of 
the  hair  there  is  little  variation  from  the 
preceding  mouth. 
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HORTULANA, 

OCTOBER. 

Those  virgin  leaves  of  purest  vivid  green, 

Which  charm’d  ere  yet  they  trembled  on  the  trees, 

Now  cheer  the  sober  landscape  in  decay  ; 

The  lime  first  fading;  and  the  golden  birch, 

With  bark  of  silver  hue;  the  moss-grown  oak, 

Tenacious  of  its  leaves  of  russet-brown  ; 

Thr ensanguin’d  dogwood,  and  a  thousand  tints, 

Which  Flora,  dress’d  in  all  her  pride  of  bloom, 

Could  scarcely  equal,  decorate  the  groves. 

nPHE  painter  and  the  man  of  sentiment  prefer  the  autumnal  tints  assumed  by  trees 
A  in  this  month  to  all  the  blossoms  of  Spring,  or  the  lavish  beauties  of  Summer; 
for  now  The  fading  many-co  tour’d  woods, 

Shade  deep’ning  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown ;  a  crowded  umbrage,  dark  and  duo, 

Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark. — Thoms. 

Hips,  liaws,  sloes,  and  blackberries,  now  adorn  our  hedges ;  and  the  barberry, 
feripny,  honeysuckle,  elder,  holly,  woody  nightshade,  and  privet,  afford  food  for 
many  of  tire  feathered  race.  Few  flowers  are  to  be  seen  this  month.  The  wood¬ 
bine  and  some  others,  however,  blow  a  second  time,  but  without  their  rich  scent ; 
and  we  may  yet  occasionally  see  a  wild-rose. 
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2S6  Monthly  Kalendar, 

Thou  last  pale  promise  of  the  waning  year, 

Poor  sickly  rose  !  what  dost  thou  here? 

Why,  frail  flower  !  so  late  a  coiner  : 

Hast  thou  slept  away  the  summer  ? 

Since  now,  in  Autumn’s  sullen  reign, 

When  ev’ry  breeze 
Unrobes  the  trees, 

And  strews  the  annual  garments  on  the  plain  ; 

Awaking  from  repose, 

Thy  fairy  lids  unclose. 

Last  and  meanest  of  thy  race, 

Void  of  beauty,  colour,  grace  ! 

No  bee  delighted  sips 
Ambrosia  from  thy  lips  ; 

No  spangling  dew-drops  gem 
Thy  fine  elastic  stem  , 

No  living  lustre  glistens  o’er  thy  bloom, 

Thy  sprigs  no  verdant  leaves  adorn  ; 

Thy  bosom  breathes  no  exquisite  perfume, 

But  pale  thy  countenance  as  snow; 

While,  unconceal’d,  below 

All  naked  glares  the  threatening  thorn. — Montgomery. 

As  the  flowers  now  decay,  and  the  bees  cannot  procure  any  farther  support,  this 
is  the  season  for  taking  die  honey;  to  obtain  which  precious  sweet,  the  industrious 
collectors  are  destroyed  with  the  fumes  of  burning  brimstone.  The  sow  ing  of  wheat 
is  generally  completed  this  month  ;  acorns  are  sown  ;  and  the  planting  of  forest  and 
fruit  trees  takes  place. 

Now  clear  the  beds  of  aromatic  plants  from  weeds,  and  let  them  have  the  winter 
dressing— as  sage,  savory,  thyme,  marjoram,  hissop;  also  mint,  balm,  tarragon, 
tansey,  chamomile,  penny-royal,  burnot,  and  sorrel.  Where  young  mint  or  tarragon 
are  wanted  for  the  winter,  they  should  be  planted  in  a  slight  hot-bed. 

Such  flower-roots  as  were  not  planted  out  last  month,  may  be  planted  now.  Plant 
the  roots  of  narcissuses,  jonquils,  the  bulbous  and  Persian  irises,  friteilarias,  and 
such  other  bulbous  roots  as  were  taken  up  when  their  leaves  w  ere  decayed  ;  also 
crown-imperial  roots,  martagons,  and  orange-lilies.  Prune  roses,  honeysuckles, 
and  other  flowering  shrubs.  Plant  out  roses,  honeysuckles,  laburnums,  syringas, 
althea  frutex,  jasmines,  privets,  double  bramble,  flowering  raspberry,  double- 
blossomed  cherry,  biaddered  sena,  scorpion  sena,  speria  frutex,  Hypericum  frutex, 
double-flowering  peach,  almonds,  mezereoiis,  cornelian  cherry,  double  hawthorn, 
and  all  other  hardy  shrubs;  also  evergreens,  particularly  the  strawberry-tree, 
arbutus  and  Portugal  laurel,  laurustinas,  pyrencanthas,  phyllyreas,  alaternus,  bays, 
cistuses,  evergreen  oaks,  hollies,  and  magnolias.  Transplant  all  layers  of  trees  laid 
last  year,  and  suckers  of  roses,  lilacs,  &c.  Remove  boxes  of  seedling  flow  ers  to  a 
warm  situation.  Trim  evergreens.  Take  in  myrtles,  geraniums,  and  other  green¬ 
house  plants  ;  but  give  them  all  air  in  mild  weather. 

Winter  pears  and  apples  should,  in  general,  be  gathered  ;  cuttings  and  plants  of 
gooseberries  and  currants  may  yet  be  planted.  This  is  a  good  season  to  plant 
raspberries,  and  plantations  of  strawberries  may  still  be  made. 


MONTHLY  KALENDAR. 


OCTOBER. 

Farewell,  gay  Summer!  now  the  changing  wind 
That  Autumn  brings,  commands  thee  to  retreat; 

It  fades  the  roses  which  thy  temples  bind, 

And  the  green  sandals  which  adorn  thy  feet. 

TjOMirLiN  gave  this  month  the  name  of  Domitianus,  from  himself;  but,  after  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,  the  senate  decreed  that  it  be  called  October ,  as  the  eighth 
month  ol  the  original  Roman  kalendar.  The  Saxons  styled  it  wyn-monat ,  or  the 
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tVine.month.  October  is  depicted  as  a  man  clothed  in  a  garment  of  the  colour  of 
decayed  leaves,  a  garland  on  his  head  of  oak-branches  and  acorns,  and  under  his 
left  arm  a  bag  of  medlars,  chesnuts,  & c.;  he  points  to  the  Scorpion,  which  sign  thei 
Sun  enters  into  the  23d  of  this  month. 

1.  The  Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Remigins.  This  saint  was  born  at  Landen,  where  he  led  a  monastic  life  til! 
chosen  bishop  of  Rheims,  on  the  death  of  Rennadius.  He  is  by  some  devotees 
dignified  with  the  title  of  the  French  apostle,  having  had  the  glory  of  converting 
and  baptising  Clodoveus,  or  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king  of  the  Franks,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  subjects.  The  conversion  of  this  monarch  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  title  assumed  by  the  French  sovereigns  of  “  most  Christian  king1* 
and  “  eldest  son  of  the  church.”  Remigins  held  his  bishopric  74  years,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  96,  A.D.  535. 

S.  Monday. — New  Moon,  at  11  at  night. 

S.  Tuesday. — Day  break  4h.  22  m. 

4.  Wednesday. — Twilight  ends  7h.  34  in, 

Thursday. — Day  11  h.  22  in.  long. 

b.  Friday. — Faith.  She  was  a  Virgin  martyr,  who  suffered  the  most  cruel  torments 
and  death  under  Dacianus,  about  290  ;  but  respecting  her  life  even  the  Roman 
legends  are  nearly  silent, 
f.  Saturday.— Night  12  h.  42  m.  long. 

8.  The  Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity. — Sunrises  6h.  25m.;  sets  5h.  35m. 

9.  Monday. — St.  Denys,  or  Dionysius,  was  born  and  educated  at  Athens,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  St.  Paul,  about  50,  and  by  him  appointed  bishop  of  Athens,  where  he  suffered 
martyrdom.  He  is  the  tutelar  saint  of  France,  it  having  been  alledged  that  he 
first  preached  the  Gospel  there ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Christianity  was  never 
preached  in  France  till  long  after  his  death.  St.  Denys  is  said  to  have  observed, 
at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  the  great  eclipse  which  happened  at  our  Saviour’s  passion, 
and  to  have  exclaimed,  “  Either  the  God  of  nature  suffers,  or  condoles  with  the 
sufferer!’’ 

40.  Tuesday. — First  Quarter  of  the  Moon,  at  5  in  the  morning. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Terms  begin, 

11.  Wednesday.— Old  Michaelmas. 

12.  Thursday. — Days  decrease  5h.  40  m. 

13.  Friday. — Translation  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor a  Edward,  the  son  of  Ethel- 
dred  II.,  ascended  the  English  throne  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  and  was 
crowned  on  Easter  Day,  1042,  being  then  about  40  years  old.  Though  more 
fitted  for  a  cloister  than  a  crown,  his  reign  was  successful  and  happy.  The  only 
war  he  undertook  was  to  restore  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm  III.,  who  had  been 
dispossessed  by  Macbeth.  He  married  Editha,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin, 
extolled  by  the  monks  for  her  sanctity  and  continence.  Edward  made  a  vow  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome;  but,  having  been  dissuaded  from  it, 
he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  Leo  X.  on  condition  of  his  endowing  a  monastery 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter  :  hence  arose  Westminster  Abbey,  the  richest  in  England. 
He  obtained  from  the  pope,  also,  the  title  of  Confessor,  for  settling  what  w as 
then  called  Rome- scott ,  but  is  now7  better  known  by  the  name  of  CeleCs -pence. 
Edward  died  5th  January,  1,066;  and  several  years  afterwards  the  translation  of  his 
body  was  solemnly  performed  by  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  presence 
oi"  Henry  II.  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  on  the  13th  of  October,  which 
w  as  appointed  to  be  commemorated  by  the  National  Council  of  Oxford,  in  1222.. 
Edward’s  crown,  chair,  staff,  spurs ;  6c c.  are  still  used  at  the  coronation  of  the 
English  kings.  - 

14.  Saturday. — Jupiter  in  conjunction. 

15-  The  Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

16.  Monday. — Jupiter  sets.  5  h.  23  m.  afternoon. 

17.  Tuesday. — Mars  in  opposition. 

Etheldred.  This  celebrated  saint,  daughter  of  Ann*,  King  of  the  East  Angles, 
was  born  about  the  year  630,  at  Ixning,  a  small  village  in  .Suffolk  ;  and,  having 
at  an  early  period  of  life  taken  the  veil  in  Coldingham  Abbey,  she  afterwards 
founded  the  great  convent  of  Ely,  of  which  she  w7as  abbess,  and  on  which  she 
settled  the  whole  isle  of  Ely,  her  property.  This  monastery  flourished  for  nearly 
200  years,  but  was  destroyed,  with  its  inhabitants,  by  the  Danes  in  870. 

18.  Wednesday. — Full  Moon,  at  8  in  the  morning. 

Si.  Luke.  This  evangelist  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and,  having  acquired  great 
learning,  he  became  an  eminent  physician,  according  to- some  accounts,  though 
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denied  by  others  •  and  he  was  also  a  skilful  painter.  He  wrote  his  Gospel  after 
Saints  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  obviate  fabulous  relations  respecting  Christ  ob¬ 
truded  on  the  world,  delivering  nothing  but  what  he  received  from  eye-witnesses, 
or,  i»i  respect  of  divine  mysteries,  from  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  About 
the  year  56,  he  accompanied  Titus  to  Corinth.  In  61,  he  attended  St.  Paul  to 
Rome,  whither  he  was  sent  prisoner  from  Jerusalem.  The  apostle  remained 
there  in  chains  two  years,  during  which  time  St.  Luke  was  his  faithful  assistant 
and  attendant,  and  here  he  compiled  his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
After  St.  Paul’s  martyrdom,  St.  Luke  preached  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Dalmatia,  Mace- 
don,  and  Egypt.  He  was  crucified  at  Elcea,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  near  Achaia, 
the  year  70,  being  then  84  years  of  age. 

IP.  Thursday. — Mars  rises  5  h.  15  m.  afternoon. 

20.  Friday. — Mercury’s  greatest  elongation. 

21.  Saturday.— -Day  break  4h.  59  m. 

22.  The  Twenty-second  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

25.  Monday. — The  Sun  enters  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion,  29  min.  past  6  in  the  morning* 

24.  Tuesday. — Day  10  h.  8  m.  long. 

25.  Wednesday. — Accession  of  X.  George  HI.  22d  September,  1760. 

Crispin  and  Crispianus  were  two  brother  saints,  shoemakers  by  trade,  who 
came  from  Rome  to  preach  the  fai,th  in  Gaul,  towards  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  ;  and  at  their  residence  at  Soissons  taught  Christianity  with  much  success, 
supporting  themselves  by  working  in  the  night.  This  they  continued  several 
years,  till  an  accusation  was  lodged  against  them  to  the  Emperor  Maxi  mi  an  Her- 
culeus,  who  ordered  that  they  should  appear  before  Vasus,  governor  of  that  part 
of  Gaul;  by  whose  direction  they  suffered  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  finished 
their  course  by  the  sword  in  287.  They  have  been  chosen  as  the  tutelary  saints 
of  the  fraternity  of  shoemakers,  who,  in  some  parts,  on  this  day,  commemorate 
them  by  a  procession,  in  which  Crispin  is  exhibited  as  a  king. 

Last  Quarter  of  the  Moon ,  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 

26.  Thursday. — K.  George  III.  proclaimed,  26th  October,  1760. 

27.  Friday. — Night  4h.  4m.  long. 

28.  Saturday. — St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.  Roth  these  were  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Of  St.  Simon  there  are  no  posterior  accounts, 
except  that  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Suanir,  a  city  of  Persia. 
St.  Jude  preached  through  Judea,  Samaria,  Idumea,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and. 
Lybia.  In  62,  after  the  martyrdom  of  bis  brother,  St.  James,  he  assisted  at  the 
election  of  St.  Simeon  at  Jerusalem.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  martyred  in 
Persia,  where  he  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  when  tied  to  a  cross. 


27.  The  Twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
3  >.  Monday. — Saturn  in  the  quadrature. 

31.  Tuesday. — Sun  rises  7  h.  9  m. ;  sets  4  h.  51  m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  our  readers  that  ice  hare  made  some  new  arrangements, 
and  formed  some  valuable  connexions,  which  will  give  life  and  activity  to  the  pages  of  our 
f  uture  numbers ,  without  subtracting  from  its  useful  character  and  literary  reputation. 

The  Sonnets  transcribed  by  Anna  will  appear  in  our  next  number k 

We  trust  E.  M.  will  approve  of  the  use  made  of  the  miscellaneous  observations  from  her 
Common-Place  Book. 

Cleora,  E.  P.,  and  S.  M.,  are  under  consideration. 

Aspasi  A’s  proposal  will  be  attended  to. 

The  article  suggested  for  Retrospective  Criticism  will  be  taken  in  turn. 

P.  A.  is  informed,  that  any  voluntary  Biography,  congenial  to  our  plan,  will  be  admitted. 

Verses  by  Theodore  are  too  juvenile. 

The  suggestions  of  Senex  are  fiendly,  and  shall  be  duly  considered. 

Various  favours,  too  late  for  the  present  month,  will  appear  in  our  ensuing  number. 

“  Lines  addressed  to  a  Little  Boy,”  “  A  Ballad “  Lines  on  the  Death  of  my  Child,” 
u  Epitaph  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  Widower,”  the  “  Wanderers,”  and  a  Song  by  Mrs. 
S.  S.,  came  too  late  for  insertion  this  month;  but  her  communications  will  always  be 
acceptable. 

Donna  Biliosa’s  u Reply  to  an  Apothecary ”  also  came  toolate. 

Errata. — Page  229,  col.  2,  line  21,  for  centorsions,”  read  11  contorsions,” — 
line  24,  for  “  paeoles,”  read  u  paroles,” — line  26,  for  “  el,”  read  “  et,” — line  27, 
for  “  faqnier,”  read  “  faquiu,”— page  230,  ccl.  1,  line  10,  fur  “  contor,”  read  **  center.’ 


